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Summa Com Lande 


To the thousands of doctors returning 
from military service to private prac- 
tice, the Honorable Discharge is in the 
nature of a new “diploma”, conferred 
“with the highest praise” for their 
record of achievement. For in addition 
to safeguarding the lives of our men 
they have completed an advanced 
“course” in disease prevention and con- 
trol through émmunization. 

Naturally, the job of immunizing mil- 
lions of men not only against diseases 
known here at home but against many 
that are peculiar to other areas de- 
manded—and still demands—huge 
quantities of vaccines, serums, toxoids 
and antitoxins. Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc., a unit of Cyanamid, has long 
pioneered in meeting such require- 
ments. In addition to supplying basic 
vaccines for typhoid, typhus, tetanus, 


smallpox and cholera, Lederle also fur- 
nishes serums for meningococcic and 
pneumococcic infections as well as 
antitoxins for dysentery, diphtheria, 
gas gangrene, scarlet fever and tetanus 
gas gangrene. Still further life and health 
saving contributions are made by 
Lederle in the form of human 
serum albumin, blood plasma and 
sulfa drugs for wounds, prophy- 
laxis and the specific treatment 
of various infections. Many of 
these “mercy materials” were first 
developed and produced success- 
fully by Lederle. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
the advances made by military 
medicine in the use of these ma- 
terials will be extended to mil- 
lions here and abroad as quickly 
as possible. Already they are be- 


ing applied on an increasingly large 
scale to reduce the incidence rate and 
spread of various diseases. Cyanamid is 
roud of the part Lederle is playing in 
Elaning the benefits of medical prog- 
ress to people throughout the worl 
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to move iron and steel 
to engage machine members 

to stop and hold loads 

to protect materials and processes 


Magnetics is an all-round servant whose capabilities 
may exceed what you imagine, whose functions may 
be used to great advantage in your production or 
handling processes. 

Conventionally, magnetics may be used to start 
and stop, engage and disengage machine members 
at the touch of a button. Magnetics may be used to 
stop and hold immovable, heavy loads whenever 
electric current to a motor is shut off. - Magnetics may 
be used to handle iron and steel parts, scrap, assem- 
blies more rapidly, easily and economically than 
perhaps you ever dreamed. Magnetics may be used 
to protect materials in process from contamination, 
machines in operation from damage from stray bits 
and pieces of iron and steel. Magnetics may be 
used to keep airplane landing strips, roads, rights 
of way free of jagged, destructive scraps of iron. 
The application of magnetics is broad. Why don't 
you see if magnetics can’t help you? Submit your 
problem to Cutler-Hammer magnetics experts. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








' MAGNETIC SORTING 
a C-H Magnetic Separators 
remove stray pieces of iron 
and steel from materials in 
process, protect valuable 
machinery, salvage scrap 
from refuse, etc. Can be 
installed os part of con- 

tinvous conveyor line. 








MAGNETIC LIFTING 


To solve a problem of lifting and 
handling bagged, boxed or bare 
iron and steel parts look to Cutler- 
Hammer lifting magnets... every 
type, from 5 in.up to 6 ft.in diameter. 


IC CLUTCHING 


To start and stop machines 
smoothly, automatically, use C-H 
Magnetic Clutches. Mechanical 
clutch functions plus many extra 
advantages. Pushbutton or auto- 
matic remote control. Superior 
where speed relationship is fixed 
or space at a premium. 





To stop machines, hoists, cranes, to 
hold loads, automatically, quickly, 
smoothly, use C-H Magnetic Brakes. 
Pushbutton or automatic control. 
Cushioned action, operation posi- 
tive and assured. 


MAGNETIC 
**POLICING”’ 
Tokeep plane landing fields, 
parking lots, roads, rights 
of way free of chunks. and 
pieces of iron which might rip 
tires to shreds and endanger 
lives, use reliable C-H special- 
purpose magnets mounted 
on trucks or. cars. 
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LETTERS 


College Vets and Rent Ceilings 

In reading Mr. Robey’s column for Dec. ; 
10, I find he has overlooked the veteran go- * 
ing to college under the GI Bill of Rights, at 
$50 to $75 per month, with high rent to 
contend with. We don’t want the world laid 
at our feet; all we would like to do is get 
an education. This would be next to im- 
possible if present rent ceilings were abol. | 
ished. 

I am glad to agree with Mr. Robey that 
the OPA has hindered reconversion in some 
respects, but the ceilings on rent have been 
a godsend. To me this point is worth con- 
sideration because it concerns thousands of 
veterans and soon will affect millions who are 
rapidly being discharged and enrolling in 
colleges and universities. 








Brit A. Crm 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Bored Bussing 

As the best picture of utter boredom of 
the year, the one of Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
being kissed after her fifth wedding (Nerws- 
wEEK, Dec. 17, 1945) gets my vote. 

A person of Miss Joyce’s demonstrated 
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Fifth nuptial osculation 


capacities should have been able to work up 
a little. more enthusiasm after almost nine- 
teen years of single “blessedness.” 


GarpINER HOLLOWAY 





Duluth, Minn. 
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For a Top State Department 

In the Dec. 17 issue of NEwswEEK, Mr. 
Emest K. Lindley wrote a very able discus- 
sion of the problems which now confront the 
State Department and what he thought 
might be a solution to thuse problems. 

I agree that higher pay for the personnel 
plus good top management would probably 
solve the difficulties. However, I would go 


‘further and specify that this good top man- 


agement must ensure that the foreign policy 
of this nation be carried out completely by 
the State Department staff regardless of the 
beliefs of any individual members and that 
the spirit of that foreign policy, as well as 
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The long voyage is ended. “EWE. 
—Finished With Engines,” the 


captain signals to the engine room. 


Another salt-spattered_ American 


freighter swings to her moorings in 


1 


effectiv€ without a large American 
merchant fleet to transport vast 
quantities of supplies. 


And, as a wise Congress recog- 
nized in the Merchant Marine Act 


“CALCUTTA ANCHORAGE,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 





experience. In peacetime, what you 
want to buy or sell in Mediterra- 
nean, Black Sea and Indian Ocean 
lands will determine our cargoes 


and ports of call. 








Ar. a toréign port—10,000 tons of _ of 1936,* only privately owned all- 
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he proof that our nation’s security is | American shipping can give us con- FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 

ht ‘i , P : ‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
closely linked with the U. S.-flag _ trol over our essential foreign trade. —_ereion and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 

i hrechane Sips that ply therestiess American Export Lines has (inj and fiat en promal ane 

go ghways of the seas. helped establish this country’s sea- and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 

n- . ° . 

The war we have won has taught oing independence—with fast, 
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ey us again that our Navy cannot be _ efficient vessels and long shipping Don't GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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Guam: 


the Guys 
Are Waitin’ ” 


Yes, the guys are waiting... but #ime isn’t! Yet, if you take home 
movies, you can make even time stand still. Then in all the years 
to come you can see your children, a again and again, as they are 


today and at every age. 


Remember, if it’s worth the film, it’s worth a Filmo—the movie 
camera precision-built by the makers of Hollywood’s preferred 


studio equipment. 


There’s no substitute for a Filmo for getting home movies of 
professional quality, easily. Just sight, press a button, and what you 
see, you get—in true-to-life full color or in brilliant black-and-white. 


There’s a file Camere 


Exactly Suited to You 


Filmo “Sportster,” shown here, is 
an all-purpose home movie camera 
using economical 8mm. film. Below, 
Filmo Auto Load—loads in an instant 
with 16mm. film magazines. Every 


Filmo carries a lifetime guarantee. 20 00w 








Take This 
First Step NOW 


Send the coupon below for infor- 
mation on Filmo Movie Cameras 
ses, and Filmosound and silent Projec- 

* tors—to be available soon. Bell & 
f~’ Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
, D. Cs London. 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send information on Filmco 0 8mm. 
O 16mm. Movie Cameras, Filmosound and 
silent Projectors. 
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‘ OPTI-ONICS — products combining the ecieaces of OPTics © electrONics ¢ mechealCS 


Ea LV se Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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the letter, be observed by all members of the 
department. 

In line with this discussion, it is worth- 
while to consider the wisdom of appointing 
the heads ofthe various governmental de- 
partments without proper regard for their 
ability to administer those departments. 


Cary L. BURNLEY 
Houston, Texas 
Ima Sucker? 
You swallowed hook, line, and sinker due 
to the good bait in Letters, Dec. 17. When a 
sailor signs W. T. Hatch, W. T. Door, etc., 


there is something in the air. Those in the | 


know smell something: Water Tight Hatch, a 
brother to Charlie Noble. I might sign U. R. 
Stuck if I owed you anything. 


Lt. Compr. L. W. CartwricHtr 
New Orleans, La. 
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Crew Cuts. 


Just a short note to comment on an item 
found under the Dec. 17 Periscope re the 
practice of the Italian crew aboard the liner 
Vulcania of selling sandwiches and pies to 
returning servicemen at exorbitant prices. I 
do not question at all the truth of the state- 
ment, to which any ex-serviceman who has 
served overseas and has returned by boat 
can readily testify, but I simply take issue 
with the wording of the statement which 
would ‘seem to indicate that this unpleasant 
practice is limited only to the Italian crew 
of the Vulcania. 

I returned on the Liberty ship Timothy 
Dwight, where that very same practice was 
carried on by the crew which was 100 per 
cent American, with both white and colored 
personnel. The practice, by the way, did not 
exactly please the GI’s and greatly disturbed 
the Catholic chaplain who was one of the 
passengers on the boat. 


NicHotas A. MONTESANO 
White Plains, N. Y. 


@ Your item on black-market food sales 
aboard transports is nothing new to any 
serviceman. On both my trips the crew was 
selling extras to the GI’s, also out of the GI’s 
own food supplies. 

One of my trips was blessed with a pro- 
fessional gambler among the merchant crew 
who passed out free sandwiches as an in- 
ducement to.get the GI’s to lose their money. 


S/Scr. J. P. Geocucan 
Fort Story, Va. 
Two New Trends in Japan 
In the Dec. 10 issue of NEWSWEEK you 
showed cartoons taken from Japanese news- 
papers and magazines in order to indicate 


arg all correspondence sul 
he Department, 
way and 42nd Street, New York 


.00 one year, 
age $2.00 a year rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. > 


Newsweek, January 7, Volume XXVII, No. 1. 
Newsweek is published by WEERLY PUBLI CATT 
U.S. 
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America a land of 


J 


his Colossus, the American farmer, has made 
possible the building of our towering cities. 


If that sounds far-fetched, remember that when 
America was young, 9 out of 10 of our citizens were 
required on farms to raise the necessary foods and 
fibers. But where it used to take a man 173 minutes 
to raise a bushel of wheat, it now takes only 3.3 





minutes. Where it used to take 55 minutes per 


bushel of corn, it now takes only 8. 


Our farmers have become so efficient that agri- 
culture today needs only a fifth of our workers. 
The others have been 
able to build our towns 
and cities and devote 
their labors to making 


{ountry : 


entleman 
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luxury ... a land of arts, sciences, education, 


building, industry. ... 
* * % 


For 114 years Country Gentleman has carried the 
news of and to farmers... the news that has made 
them the most competent and most prosperous 
people of agriculture in all the world. 


Through those years, moreover, Country Gentle- 
man has always put the farmer’s interest above 
all others, not only in its editorial and advertising 
policies, but in many services apart from the 
publishing of a magazine. The result is that C. G. 
has won a unique affection with 
America’s farm families . .. giving 
added weight and prestige to every 
article, story, feature—and advertise- 
ment—it carries. 


National Spokesman for Agriculture 
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 overa 
Production Tag 


problem 2? 






































OPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 


tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “‘different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 


\ 


control— production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records - 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical © 


suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you dd not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


SD) emmnioow 
SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Denni developed production tags are for hand endore- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 150 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 











TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES » MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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TntePhational 
Modern Japanese girls serve as nurses 


some new trends of development in Japan. 
As I was reading the Japanese words around 
the cartoons, I found two- additional trends, 
namely: 

1—A new trend in MacArthur-worship. 

2—An invasion of the “sacred” field of 
journalism by women. 

- Axtra Kixucni 
Wheaton, Il. 
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The Christmas Issue 


There was something unusual and very 
exciting about the Dec. 24 issue of NEews- 
WEEK. Not that NEwsweEEx isn’t consistently 
good, but this time it was great! _ 

The whole book had a certain stimulating, 
sparkling aliveness about it, each page the 
proper element of surprise in advertising, 
pictures, and news—a fine blending of enter- 
tainment and education, sincerity and au- 
dacity. 

Eimer S. KnicutT 

Victoria, B. C. 

Canada 
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The Christmas Story 
I wish to commend and thank you for 
your wise discrimination in selecting the 
Bible Christmas story to fill your columns on 
Religion in Newsweex for Dec. 24. The 
story is still “of news significance.” 


Rev. H. Rosert SMITH 
Boston, Mass. 


@ The Magazine of News Significance in its 
Dec. 24 issue presents The Christmas Story 
as recorded in the Gospels of Matthew and - 
Luke, without a single word of comment, 
just as if the birth of Jesus had taken place 
in the immediate present, the most impor- 
tant religious event since the publication of 
its last issue. And Newswex is right. The 














KEEP YOUR NATIONAL 
SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


It’s valuable because the cost 
to you is low and because the 
proceeds will be paid to your 
beneficiary in the form of a 
monthly income—the best 
way for funds to be received. 
Bear in mind, even after you 
convert your policy to a 
permanent plan, it remains 
Government insurance. Keep 
on paying your premiums 
regularly to the Veterans’ 
Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and don’t let your 
insurance lapse. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ‘we 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA ADDRESS. 











These questions and hundreds of others are 


answered in the fourth edition of this 56-page 
booklet. Originally prepared for our policy- 


holders in the Armed Forces and 







their families, it is widely used by 
Counselors and others in Service 
camps, stations and hospitals. 
We shall be glad to send you a 


copy... mail the coupon below. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, War Service Bureau 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send me a free copy of the booklet Answers to 
Servicemen’s Questions. 
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CITY_ 





The public appreciates healthfully clean surroundings. 


Most institutions such as theatres, restaurants and 
hotels render an important public health service by 
providing clean sanitary washrooms for the conve- 
nience and protection of their patrons. Thus, through 
their far-sighted efforts, your family’s welfare is given 
added safeguards. 


Through West Washroom Service, thousands of 
the country’s leading theatres, hotels, restaurants-and 
other public institutions maintain healthfully clean 
washroom conditions, 


WEST 955% 


42-15 WEST STREET © LONG ISLAND CITY - N 
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story of Christmas is once again most timely 
news and the page dedicated to Religion was 


. never more up to the moment than when it 


presented The Christmas Story under the 
date of Dec. 24, 1945. 
W. D. Lewis 

Newell, W. Va. 
A Matter of Definition 

I was interested in your interest in my 
Harvard Medical School lecture (NEWsweEx, 
Nov. 19). Your characterization of me re- 
minded me that when I was a newspaper- 
man, which was 29 years- ago, we were 
warned never to say that an individual was 
“well known.” If he were “well known,” it 
was held to be redundant to say so. If he 
were not, to call him “well known” would 
not make him so. Had they a point? 


Ben AMES WILLIAMS 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


They had indeed; “well known” is a use- 
less cliché. 


Marines in North China 


There is a lot of talk about us Marines 
here in North China—especially about our | 
purpose here. We were told before coming 
that our mission would be to disarm and re- } 
patriate Japanese troops. After arriving, we | 
were told that we would not favor, aid, or [ 
help any Chinese Nationalist troops in any ff 
way. : 
Since that time, our duties have been to ff 
hold the railroads open (which we are doing 
by deploying men along the tracks and by 
riding on trains as guards) for the Central ’ 
Government, so it could transport troops 
through here to Manchuria. Now, just what 
is the scoop? 

I can’t see, and the other fellows can’t see 
our staying here—sticking our necks out. We 
fought our war. We thought it ended with |} 
the battle of Okinawa. We don’t think we [/ 
have any business here, but our latest word 
is that we will be here for six or eight 
months. 

Manine’s NAME WITHHELD 

c/o FPO 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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vs mart all over ~ just your style/ 


@ Got an eye for beauty? Then you'll like the big, new 


Bese 1946 Mercury. Here’s a car that’s smart all over. A 
sgt car designed with a clean, sturdy, youthful look. In- 
aper- side, too, you'll find that you get style a-plenty. 
on Broad, deep seats, faultlessly tailored with rich fabrics. 
n,” it Appointments that are colorful and luxurious. 

If he There’s eager yet thrifty power in that advanced 
vould V-type, 8 cylinder engine. There is real in-built, deep, 


easy-chair lounging comfort. And new hydraulic 
brakes to make stops sure and silent. 

More style, more economy, more comfort, more of 
everything you want—that’s the story on the smart 
new Mercury for 1946. See it today. Now being dis- 
played at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer’s showroom. 


hg 
~ A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
ba Tune in THE FORD SHOW—CBS, Tues. 10-10:30 
P. M., E. S. T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING 

HOUR—ABC, Sun. 8-9 P. M., E. S. T. 
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¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. 


Almost every American benefits every day 


from the products of BORG-WARNER 





for the automotive, aviation, marine 
and farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


Borg-Warner makes not only com- 
plete products, as in the case of 
Norge refrigerators, ranges and 
washing machines, but also vital 
equipment for countless other in- 
dustries. 
For generations, Ingersoll has 
been the byword for tillage steels. 
Borg & Beck, Long and Warner 
Gear are among the B-W divisions 
that produce original equipment for 
9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 
In aviation, performance points 
to Pesco—whose pumps serve as 
the heart afd lungs of aircraft. 
The continuous determination to 
“Design it better, make it better,” 
has brought world- wide acceptance 
and use of the engineering skill and 
large scale production of all 28 
Borg-Warner plants. 


* 


CHAINS THAT DRIVE THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY. 
James Sessions paints a section of B-W’s Morse 
Chain plant in Ithaca, New York, makers of 
chain drives for every type of hook-up where 
chain transmits power. Morse is known 
throughout the world for its design and pre- 
cision manufacture of chain drives ranging 
from smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG WARNER SERVICE 
* CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC ¢ 


MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT *« MORSE CHAIN ¢« NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 





Makers of essential operating parts: 
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One big reason 
why we welcome 
1946 with such en- 
thusiasm is that the 
boys and girls are 
coming back from 
the war to NEws- 
WEEK. We get a lot 
of satisfaction out of 
seeing them. And 
were especially glad to wl Joe Phillips 
and Ed Barrett back with us, together 

with Captain ‘Astor, who, after five years 
of active duty with the Navy, reassumes 





the chairmanship of our Board of Direc- 
tors. The return of Phillips and Barrett 
gives us a chance to do something we "ve 
wanted to for a long time. That’s the for- 
mation of the Editorial Board which ap- 
pears for the first time below. 


Establishment of the board gives 
us the necessary combination of executive 
abilities and broad backgrounds to cope 
with the increasing responsibilities of "46. 
It also gives us a chance to take from 
Chet Shaw some of the heavy burdens 
which he so successfully carried through 
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the war years. In 
recognition of his 
excellent work Mr. 
Shaw becomes Ex- 
ecutive Editor. Fred 
Vanderschmidt 
moves into Chet’s 
M.E. chair. Phillips 
and Barrett have 
been away a long 
time so we've been 





Shaw 
catching up with their war records. 


Joseph B. Phillips, Director, For- 
eign Affairs, was Managing Editor when 
he obtained a leave of absence to join the 
Army withthe com- 
mission of Major. 
Phillips was Press 
Relations Officer at 
Allied Force Head- 
quarters in the 
North African and 
Italian campaigns, 
and continued as 
Colonel on General 
Soa. _— 

rou e early : 

months of the Nor- — 
mandy invasion. For the past year he 
has been on inactive status with the 
Army and Chief of the Office of War 
Information in Moscow. His new duties 
at NEwswEExk will include editorial re- 
sponsibility for all of our widespread 
international operations. 





Editorial Director Edward W. 
Barrett, formerly Editor of “Periscope,” 
secured a leave of absence early in 1942 
to join the staff of 
the then Coordina- 
tor of Information. 
He organized the 
worldwide news 
service of the OWI, 
and later became 
Director ‘of Over- 
seas Operations. As 
Editorial Director, 
Barrett will be 
concerned with the 
improvement and 
enlargement of NeEwsweEeEx’s editorial 
services. He will also head up News- 
wEEK’s Development department. 





Thus, you can understand why 
we face the new year with such enthusi- © 
asm. At full strength we are prepared to 
further develop our publishing operations 
and to expand NEwswEEk’s editorial 
services. But, above all, we are fully 
equipped to interpret for you each week 
the important news which the significant 
year of 46 will bring. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





BAKER OF .THE BREAD OF ABUNDANCE... 


Do you realize that the production of 
practically every ounce of food you eat 
—its growing, its cultivation, its har- 
vesting, its cooking, processing, and 
transportation—depend in large degree 
on the almost limitless usefulness of 
Bituminous Coal? 


Coal... the Good Provider 


The versatile lump of Bituminous Coal 
gives up its hoarded heat to cook Amer- 
ica’s food in millions of homes and in 
thousands of packing plants . . . helps 
make refrigerants to safeguard the 
wholesomeness of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts on their way to our tables...makes 
magic with chemistry to provide such 
divergent products as baking powder 
— insecticides for plant-pest control— 
medicines to increase farm-animal 


health — fertilizers to make even more 
bountiful the good American earth, 


Coal... the Willing Servant 


Yes—and a ton of Bituminous Coal goes 
into the making of every ton of the 
steel needed for farm and factory ma- 
chinery .and equipment; of the steel 
used for making billions of “tin” can 
food containers. And coal powers more 
than 94% of America’s railroad locomo- 
tives that haul our food to market. Add 
up all the myriad services of Bituminous 
Coal and you'll find that our very civili- 
zation depends on this magic mineral. 
That’s why anything that affects coal 
mining also affects you —whether you 
actually burn coal or not! 


Brruminovs Coat InstrruTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


For Efficiency, BURN COAL 


Coal is far and away the country’s 
primary source of heat, light and 
power. : 


For the home, Bituminous Coal 
is the most economical, most de- 
pendable fuel available—supplying 
steady, uniform, healthful heat. 
Better than 4 out of every 7 homes 
in the U. S. already heat with coal. 
And, when you install one of the 
marvelous new stokers, Bituminous 
Coal becomes an “automatic” fuel 
—even to the point of ash removal! 
Clean, quiet, odorless, smokeless. 

For industry, Bituminous Coal is 
the most available source of low- 


cost, dependable electrical energy 
and steam power. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages—the 
mine owners average about 24 profit. 


f 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





eoorsn 


Capital Straws 


Coose friends of President Truman say 
he’s tired of criticism about lack of White 
House leadership and “do-nothingness.” 
They look for a tightening of the Admin- 
istration’s domestic policy, even at the 
cost of happy Congressional relations . . . 
The President soon will ask Congress to 
give the Civil Service Commission more 
money to help veterans get Federal jobs. 
Commission officials now admit that en- 
forcement of the Veterans Preference Act 
has “broken down” . . . Discount pub- 
lished reports that Philip Murray will re- 
sign as CIO president. He’s determined 
to see the organization through the cur- 
rent crisis over demands for a 30% wage 
increase . . . Vice Admiral Emory S. 
Land, Maritime Commission chairman, 
has suggested to the President that Ad- 
miral William F. (Bull) Halsey be 
named his successor. 


Was Truman Told? 


Informed Washington observers report 
that a definite breakdown is developing 
in the important liaison between the 
White House and the State Department. 
They claim that President Troman wasn’t 
aware of the progress of the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference and didn’t know of its 
final outcome until the joint communiqué 
came over the cables from Moscow. 
Some insiders blame the liaison break- 
down, which they say has been evident 
for some time, on friction between the 
State Department and Admiral William 
D. Leahy, the President’s personal Chief 
of Staff. And members of the White 
House inner circle are becoming more 
and more bitter against Secretary of State 
Byrnes on the ground that he’s running 
his own show without taking the Presi- 
dent sufficiently into his confidence and 
that, therefore, his loyalty to Truman is 
questionable. 


Politics 

The CIO-PAC had its eye on the fu- 
ture last week when it created a youth 
division to take the political-action mes- 
sage to high schools, colleges, and farm 
and industrial youth organizations . . . 


Rep. George Outland is resisting argu- 


ments of liberal Democrats that he run 
for Governor of California. Rather than 


“‘ 


oppose Sen. Sheridan Downey in the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary, Out- 
land will run for the U. S. Senate . . . As- 
sociate Justice Harold H. Burton is being 
mentioned again for President. The for- 
mer Cleveland mayor and U.S. senator 
is considered a liberal Republican who 
would receive the support of most all 
party factions. 


Diplomatic Afterthought 


Washington diplomats think Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff now regrets a quip 
he tossed off at the Potsdam Conference 
when Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
deplored Russia’s sponsorship of the So- 
viet-Armenian claim to the Turkish dis- 
tricts of Kars and Ardahan. Eden pro- 
tested: “Russia is already so large.” Molo- 
toff replied: “Yes, but Armenia is very 
small.” Now that Soviet Georgia is also 
claiming Ardahan, the diplomats are 
wagering that Armenia, little or not, will 
be obliged to share or give up its claim 
entirely. Georgia is Stalin’s native state. 


Air Mail for Everybody 


Preliminary studies have convinced top 
postal officials that they can keep the de- 
partment on a self-supporting basis by 
carrying all first-class mail, and possibly 
even parcel post, by air. The most eco- 
nomical air parcel-post rate has not been 
determined, but the investigation shows 
that first-class domestic mail can be 
carried at a profit for 5 cents an ounce, 
offsetting loss operation in other branches. 
The pioneering research is being done un- 
der supervision of Assistant Postmaster 
General Gael Sullivan, now being men- 
tioned for the post of Assistant Secretary 
of State for Air. 


Impounded Records 


Ezra -Pound’s psychiatric case records 
are under lock and key at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, where he is con- 
fined in the ward for the criminally in- 
sane. So many curious psychiatrists have 
gone there to look at the records hospital 
officials were afraid they might be mislaid 
or lost. Incidentally, some who have 
looked into the case believe the poet is 
sane enough to stand trial for treason. 


Prisoners’ Income Tax 


In addition to physical suffering, Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright and his officers 
now have discovered they also suffered 
financially when the Japs removed them 
from the Philippines. .Under the income- 
tax laws, they would have been exempt 














from the tax as long as they remained in 
any U.S. possession. But the Internal 
Revenue Bureau recently ruled that they 
are liable to income taxes on all the pay 
they earned after they were taken from 
the Philippines. 


National Notes 


North American is testing a new 
fighter, to be known as the P-81, which 
has a jet engine in its tail and a propeller 
operated by a gas turbine in the nose. 
It's reputed to fly over 600 m.p.h. . . . 
Navy combat ships are being withdrawn 
from the North Atlantic troop-ferrying 
run. Two carriers left the East Coast last 
week on what will be the last trips of this 

ind . . . German superiority in the de- 
sign of large Diesel engines will be re- 
vealed in the first of a series of technical 
studies being prepared by the Army 
Transportation Corps. 





Trends Abroad 


The Soviet Union has sent more than 
500 scientific expeditions made up of 
16,000 geologists, engineers, and workers, 
to Central Asia to hunt new mineral de- 
posits . . . Incidentally, Moscow has plans 
for the greatest electrical industrializa- 
tion in history in the Urals region. Nearly 
4,000 miles of railways are to be con- 
verted from steam to electric power and a 
number of Central Asia factories served 
by these railroads will use electricity . . . 
France expects to be the first among the 
major powers to have compulsory vot- 
ing. Such a provision has been agreed up- 
on by the government committee writ- 
ing France’s new constitution. 


Australian Representation 


At the Moscow Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference Britain tried to have Australia in- 
cluded with equal membership status on 
the newly formed four-power control 
commission for Japan. Secretary of State 
Byrnes stayed out of the sharp Bevin- 
Molotoff argument. Finally, the Russian 
view for excluding Australia, on the 
grounds it wasn’t a major power, pre- 
vailed. However, an Australian may be 
nominated to act for Britain and India, in 
accordance with the Moscow commu- 
niqué calling for only one of those three 
empire nations to represent all three. 


Greek Credit Request 


Look for an early visit to Washington 
by Zenophon Zolotas, former governor of 
the Bank of Greece and one of his coun- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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try’s leading-economists. He will offer a 
comprehensive analysis of Greek needs 
and seek an additional $50,000,000 of 
Export-Import Bank credit. His mission is 
considered urgent because of spiraling 
inflation and resulting economic chaos. 
Food staples, when obtainable, were up 
in price from 300 to 500% between Dec. 
12 and Dec. 26, while industrial goods 
prices nearly tripled during the same pe- 
riod. Although the drachma last week 
was revalued to 3,000 to the dollar from 
the previous official rate of 500, the new 
rate failed to induce Greeks to cash 
hoarded dollar remittances from Ameri- 
can relatives. 


e 


Haven in Eire 


After weeks of secret negotiations with 
representatives of the former Polish Exile 
Government in London, which he still 
recognizes, Premier Eamon De Valera of 
Eire has agreed to admit into Ireland 
Polish children, students, and scientists 
now in displaced persons camps in Ger- 
many who are unwilling to return to 
their homeland. All expenses of upkeep, 
including housing and education, will be 

rovided by the Eire Government. The 
first group of 200 children will sail from 
Germany in mid-January. 


~ MacArthur’s Trade Problem 


A proposal by General MacArthur that 
Japan be allowed to export some of its war 
stores of silk, cotton, rubber, and quinine 
has raised an international ruckus. With 
the proceeds of the sales, Japan would 
buy raw cotton for conversion into tex- 
tiles, which would also be exported, earn- 
ing funds with which to meet occupation 
costs. U.S. and Indian cotton growers 
favor the plan. But American textile 
manufacturers are up in arms against it. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

The Egyptian Government soon will 
formally request termination of British 
control over the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
If this effort is not successful, the Egyp- 
tians may place the issue before the 
UNO for arbitration. Technically the 
Sudan, which lies just south of Egypt and 
controls the flow of the Nile, is adminis- 
tered as an Anglo-Egyptian condomin- 
ium. But in practice the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment enjoys little control. Britain re- 
gards the Sudan as a vital link in its com- 
munications between the Middle East 
and South Africa. Meanwhile, the ques- 
tion of the Sudanese political future is 
complicated by increasing nationalism. 


Foreign Notes 


The U. S. Army MP force in Paris is so 
reduced in strength by redeployment 
that the Paris command has established 
a modern patrol system of twenty radio- 
equipped jeeps to ride herd on thousands 
of leave-happy GI's . . . In their German 
occupation zone, the British have organ- 
ized an office, called Friedenswerk (work 
of peace), to search for missing persons 





for about 30 cents each . . . The Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J. will begin oil drilling op- 
erations soon in the Dominican Republic 
. . . Australian farmers see an in 

market for their foodstuffs over prewar 
years in the expanded military bases in 
the South and Southwest Pacific. 





Higher Canned Foods 


Expect higher prices for many canned 
foods when products canned in 1946 are 
marketed—whether or not Congress ex- 
tends the OPA’s price-control powers. 
The main reason for higher prices will 
be withdrawal of government wartime 
subsidy payments to processors, which 
have been chiefly responsible for holding 
down consumer prices. The extent of 
price rises will vary by product, but the 
aggregate effect upon the weekly food 
budget will be noticeable. 


Cooperative Exporting 

Without fanfare, Florida citrus-fruit 
growers and processors have organized 
a cooperative export company to broad- 
en world markets for the state’s produc- 
tion. The move is designed to capitalize 
on consumer favor gained abroad for 
Florida canned fruit and other citrus 
products shipped under Lend-Lease dur- 
ing the war, when the state’s processing 
capacity was enormously e ded. Ini- 
tial shipments are expected to go out 
early in January. The group plans to es- 


tablish sales agencies in a number of ~ 


foreign countries. 


| More Ceiling Squeezes 


Builders of special machinery, such as 
metal-shaping presses and textile ma- 
chines, recently have made unexpected 
production changes to offset OPA ceil- 
ings. Although some have a year’s busi- 
ness booked with reconverting manufac- 
turers who are clamoring for delivery, 
price ceilings prevent their paying over- 
time or putting on night shifts at pre- 
mium pay to lift output. Machinery 
builders who are unable to get enough 
castings from their regularly supplying 
foundries, which also are bound by ceil- 
ings prices, have turned to other foun- 
dries which are allowed higher prices 
based on present costs for “new” prod- 
ucts. So, in self-defense, the machinery 
builders are turning out fewer types of 
machines to increase over-all unit produc- 
tion. They also have “new” machines, 
with a few innovations, on which OPA 
formulas permit better profit margins. 


Business Footnotes 


Government opinion is divided on the 
rcentage of priority houses that will be 
built at the $10,000 maximum permissive 
level. Some NHA officials think that a 
majority built in 1946 will be at that 
rice. But CPA members feel that most 
will be in the $5,500 to $8,500 

range .. . The OPA’s new imports pric- 
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ing policy, soon to be embodied in a 
formal regulation, calls for strict control 
of basic raw materials. Minor industrial 
articles which do not affect cost of living 
or domestic manufacturing costs will be 
released from control. Prices for other 
semimanufactured goods will be based 
on the importers’ landed costs . . . Com- 
mercial laundries are urging equipment 
manufacturers to deyelop His am to 
launder rayons, increasingly a part of the 
family wash. 





Miscellany 


Lloyd (Larry). Lehrbas, former AP 
war correspondent and colonel on General 
MacArthur’s staff, will be executive editor 
of World Report, the new David Law- 
rence publication scheduled to appear 
this spring . . . Although it hasn’t been 
published yet in the U.S., a new song, 
written in Frankfurt by Army and Navy 
officers and expressing the general GI 
sentiment, is being whistled and sung by 
U. S. troops in Germany. A quick march, 
titled “We Wanna Go Home,” it has such 
catchy lyrics as “The Mad’moi-selles 
[sic] from Armentieres grow tiresome 
with the passing years; we wanna go 
home” . . . Victor Andrade, the Bolivian 
Ambassador to Washington, is writing a 
book about Latin America’s place in the 
world organization. 


~ 


Fellowships for Reporters 


Under an as yet unannounced plan 
worked out by Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Benton, the State Department soon 
may set up a series of fellowships in in- 
ternational affairs for working newspaper- 
men. The fellowships, similar to those 
now given by the Nieman Foundation, 
will go to news writers chosen by a board 
of editors. The winners will spend two 
years as press officers in U.S. embassies 
and legations, drawing their current news- 
paper salaries or better. The rotation of 
jobs, Benton believes, would give the 
American press a keener understanding of 
world problems. 


Penicillin Black Market 


' There’s a countrywide black market 
threatening in penicillin. One already is 
budding in New York. In some places 
black-market penicillin is retailing at more 
than eight times the regular price. Since 
roduction was begun commercially in 
1948, the soaring world demand has fall- 
en upon U.S. plants, as British Empire 
countries produce only enough to meet 
their domestic requirements. But present 


‘low prices, which resulted from a price 


war, have caused U.S. production to 
fall off. So jobbers’ stocks are small, and 
retailers can get penicillin only in driblets. 
To spur production to meet world de- 
pets the government last week gave 
producers and plant builders special pri- 
ority assistance to replace worn-out equip- 
ment and expand plant capacity and is 
temporarily restoring allocation controls. 
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Many wonderful labor-saving devices—such as this sug- 
gested automatic back-washer—are sure to change our lives 
in the promising new era, the atomic age. But one change 
none of us want is a change in good old-fashioned hospi- 
tality such as you get at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





Whether you come by helicopter, jet-car, or streamliner, 
you will find the Hotel Pennsylvania conveniently located 
right in the heart of the business center. Your room at the 
Pennsylvania will always be the shortest distance from any 
business or shopping point in town. 
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Never, never will the Pennsylvania Hotel Dining Room 
serve concentrated food pills! But if it’s food you want, you 
can enjoy three of the finest meals a day you ever tasted. 
All the full, robust flavor of meats, coffee, desserts, and 
other delicacies prepared and served in the tradition that 
has made the Pennsylvania famous. 
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4. 


Your room at the Pennsylvania is designed for comfort. 
You will always spot many little niceties—restful chairs, 
radio, newspaper, sterilized drinking glasses . .. why, even 
ice water right on tap! The Hotel Pennsylvania is truly 
tops in service! And we intend to keep it that way! 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 
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President Truman’s apparently hazardous holiday flight to Kan- 
sas City, while Secretary of State Byrnes, his successor-appar- 
ent, was in far-off Moscow, promises to jolt a Presidential suc- 
cession bill out of Congress this year. The President’s bill has 
been languishing in indifferent House and Senate committees. 
Now his adventurousness may do what his arguments couldn't. 


Congress is still cool toward the President’s own succession 
plan, under which Speaker Rayburn of the House and Presi- 
dent Pro-tem McKellar of the Senate would be first and second 
in line. Most congressmen and senators seem to prefer the pres- 


ent law, which would make Byrnes No. 1 and Secretary of 
Treasury Vinson No. 2. 


The probable upshot is a thorough study of the whole succes- 
sion problem by a joint Congressional committee, as proposed 
by Chairman Green of the Senate Privileges and Elections 
Committee. Green believes such a study would produce rec- 
ommendations for special elections to fill Presidential vacan- 
cies and special arrangements to meet all conceivable interim 
contingencies and to plug all loopholes. 


Extension of the draft beyond May 15, when the present law 
expires, appears most unlikely. Realizing this the Army is plug- 
ging its voluntary enlistment program and with considerable 
success (see page 38). 


The President’s compulsory universal-training bill can’t be 
passed, as matters now stand, before the expiration of the old 
draft law. Only dramatically menacing world developments 
could push the training bill through by the end of May. Further 
deterioration of America’s military position during the coming 
year is clearly indicated. . 


Congress won't streamline itself to the extent recommended by 
Senator La Follette and Representative Monroney this year and 
perhaps never. Even the joint Congressional committee, for 
which the La Follette-Monroney report was written, will not 
approve all of its recommendations. Veteran legislators, who 
benefit from the operations of the present seniority and multiple 
committee system attacked by the report, will put up a bitter- 
end fight against the proposed reforms. 


Authors of the plan nevertheless are confident that most of their 
recommendations for simplification of Congressional procedure 
will be adopted eventually as a matter of necessity. They recom- 
mend that the present 81 Congressional committees be reduced 
to 32—sixteen for each branch; that committee chairmanship 
rotate every six years, and that the powers of the House Rules 
Committee be clipped. These proposals strike at the heart of 
the system under which a member of Congress achieves power 
simply by staying in office. 


What Congress will probably do for itself this year is adopt the 
recommendations that it increase the pay of its members, give 
them some kind of retirement benefits, and increase their 
clerical and legislative expert staffs. 


The quarterly report to Truman and Congress from John 
Snyder’s Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, due this 
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month, will take the line that inflation is the primary economic 
menace of 1946. It will assert that the deflationary threat inher- 
ent = reconversion unemployment is a danger already safely 
pas 


Extension of the price-control act beyond June 30, its present 
expiration date, will be the most emphasized of the report’s 
various recommendations. Snyder will, in fact, adopt the think- 
ing of OPA Administrator Bowles on this subject (see page 52). 
It is Bowles’s contention that the country is on a buying spree 
which will continue indefinitely and that this factor outweighs 
all others. As a result, he argues, government price controls are 
necessary to prevent prices from running away disastrously. 


Experience with citrus fruit will be cited in support of the 
argument that price controls cannot be safely dropped. When 
fruit price ceilings were removed on the theory that stocks were 
sufficient to meet demand prices went wild. The possibility of 
restoring citrus ceilings is being considered, but no immediate 
action is in prospect. 


The OPA is gradually liquidating itself in spite of Administra- 
tor Bowles’s determination to control prices at least through this 
year. Total paid OPA personnel as of Jan. 1, 1946—38,000 as 
compared with 60,000 a year ago and a peak of 63,000 in July 
1945. OPA district offices, already reduced from 96 to 76, will 
be down to 66 by the middle of this month. 


Compulsory fact finding as a method of resolving industrial 
conflicts promises to become a bitterly debated political issue, 
first in Congress and later in this year’s Congressional campaign. 
The one thing agreed to by both sides at the General Motors 
hearings was that fact finding, and particularly the related 
ability-to-pay principle, poses questions of public policy subject 
to ultimate determination by the voters. 


Congress will write its record in the next few months. It will 
adopt or reject the President’s bill, refuse to act or write sub- 
stitute legislation. In any case, the electorate will have the last 


word when it retains or discards congressmen running on the 
record. 


Wages in the building-trades industries will continue to be 
government-regulated in spite of the expiration of the War 
Labor Board on Jan. 1. By voluntary agreement between em- 
ployers and employes, the Wage Adjustment Board for the 
building trades, formerly a subsidiary of the WLB, will continue 


to function as an independent agency within the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


Congressional hearings on the British loan can be expected to 
develop a comprehensive outline of U.S. postwar lending poli- 
cies and their application to other potential borrowers. Treasury 
and State Department officials are prepared to tell Congress 
approximately what conditions they will exact from Russia, 
China, France, and other borrowers. 


They will promise to scale down pending requests for loans and 
to charge higher interest rates than the 2% granted Britain. 
Russia, for example, will get considerably less than the $6,000,- 
000,000 its officials have talked about. The explanation will be 
that the British loan was unique in that it promised a return in 
worldwide reform of trade practices. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Look for INTERNATIONAL TRACTORS 
‘on the Great Airport Projects 


@ Ic takes ean earth- asthe tractors like 
these to smooth out the fields so the great airlin- 
ers can land and fly away again. It’s a big job to 
build the terminals that are vital to airborne traffic. 


That’s why International Diesel Tractors, in 
Harvester red paint, are ripping out and shoving 
aside the obstacles that isolate your town from the 
air. They are leveling the land with bulldozer 
blades and huge earth-moving scrapers—dragging 
the hills into the valleys—digging, lifting, carrying 
and spreading material all over the place in an 
organized attack that gets results. 

International Crawler Tractors have built a 
reputation for stamina—for the way they can take 
punishment—for bulldogged hang-on when the 
going gets tough. They provide matchless econ- 


omy in the use of !ow-cost fuel. They deliver per- 
formance with minimum maintenance. 

In building highways as well as skyways, dams 
and bridges—in mining ore and minerals—in 
logging forests, developing oilfields, controlling 
floods, excavating foundations for homes and 
buildings—and farming the land—International 
Tractors are doing the jobs for which they were 
built, jobs for which they are used every day of 
the year, the world over. 

Look for International Tractors on today’s im- 
portant projects as your assurance that the work 
is being done well at lowest cost. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicage 1, Illinois 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 

















More of your freight will be sped *By Flying Boxcar in 
the age of “flying freight’’ which is now at hand for 
an air-minded nation. 


For Fairchild ingenuity in design and engineering has 
wrapped up in the cargo-carrying ‘Packet’ the essen- 
tials for successful air freight operations—speed, econ- 
omy, low-cost maintenance and operation. 


The “Packet” is the first airplane designed specifically 
to carry cargo. Its low direct operating costs of less 
than 7 cents a ton-mile for a 500-mile trip challenge 
rates for other forms of cargo transportation! 


The 1946 model of this Army Air Force-proved 
freighter incorporates all the latest improvements in de- 
sign and construction. Electrically operated landing gear, 
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exhaust heating of wings, tail and fuselage, excellent 
stall characteristics are but a few of its advanced features. 


Carrying up to 9 tons of freight in its unobstructed, 
box-like interior, the ‘‘Packet”’ can be loaded and un- 
loaded with ease through split-tail doors at the rear. 
These open up to the full width of the fuselage. A for- 
ward cargo door permits quick access to “up-front” 
freight, and the horizontal floor, studded with recessed 
tie-down rings, is at convenient truck floor height. 


In the “Packet”, cargo operators and prospective 
cargo operators have a plane ready-made for their pur- 
poses. Like all Fairchild products, it offers “the touch 
of tomorrow in the plane of today.” 


Write for complete details on the ‘‘Packet” today. 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Ovramold Division, Jamestown, N. Ve- 
Affiliate : Stratos C ion, Baby! LL Nie | 
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Truman Goes Around Congress 
by Direct Appeal to the People 


Tries Both to Push Program 
and Improve Worsening Relations 
With the Legislative Branch 


Whatever else 1946 might hold for 
Harry Truman, dullness was certainly not 
a prospect. Not since the first world war 
had a peacetime President carried with 
him into the New Year a more baffling 
list of domestic and international prob- 
lems. 

The panorama of Presidential prob- 
lems was in broad, clear focus—strikes, 
inflation threat, housing, merger of the 
atmed services, atomic control, British 
loan, writing the peace, China, Iran, and 
Japan. Least by no means were the Presi- 
dent’s relations with Congress, and the 
political future of his administration. 

Last week, as he spent the Christmas 
holidays with his, family in Independ- 
ence, Mo., the President reached a deci- 


. sion. On Thursday, Jan. 3, he would re- 


vive a Rooseveltian custom and take his 
problems directly to the people in a radio 
address. Flying back to Washington for 
the week end, the President paused only 
long enough to sign 64 bills into law and 
to receive three callers: GOP Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. 

Three hours later he was off again, 
this time down the Potomac River on the 


Presidential yacht, for an extended 
cruise. Accompanying him were nine 
members of the White House staff head- 
ed by his chief speech writer, Samuel I. 
Rosenman; 24 hours later, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, just returned from 
Moscow (see page 29), joined him. Pur- 
pose: drafting the address. 

With most Congressmen in their home 
districts, the timing of Mr. Truman’s 
speech was obvious. By a direct appeal 
to their constituents, the President hoped 
to create pressure on the legislators to im- 
prove steadily worsening relations be- 
tween the White House and Congress. 
Nobody realized better than Harry Tru- 
man that 1946 could well be his crucial 
year politically. He intended to start it 
right. 


woor 


Mr. Truman Goes Home 


In weather so foul that all commercial 
planes at Washington National Airport 
were grounded, President Truman last 
week flew home in his private plane, the 
Sacred Cow, to Independence, Mo., for 
Christmas. In weather almost as hazar- 
dous for flying, he returned to the White 
House three days later. Between flights, 


the President had the kind of thumping ~ 


good time he has had at home every 
Christmas of his life except for 1918. He 
spent that day with the Army in France. 

But in the old-fashioned Christmas 
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merriment there was a jarring note. 
Alarmed by the obvious risks he had 
taken in flying home, many Americans 
questioned the President’s right to engage 
in a sentimental journey under such. con- 
ditions. The cynical New York Daily 
News, pondering the possible effects of 
an accident and Mr. Truman’s death, 
decided “it would have been highly in- 
convenient for the country.” “We'd have 
had a repeat performance of the lamenta- 
tions, orations, editorials, and radio pro- 


_— which followed Roosevelt's death 


ast spring .. . All this, at a time when we. 

can use any peace and quiet we can come 
by, as we struggle with strike, reconver- 
sion, and foreign-policy problems.” 

Let’s Go! Gusty, sleet-laden winds 
drove across the Washington airport on 
Christmas Day. The skies were gray and 
forbidding; the weather reports, steadily 
discow 1.ging. But the President was not 
merely optimistic; he was determined, 
though apologetic. He was sorry he had 
to bring them out on such a day, he told 
the reporters and photographers who 
stood near him. Then, noting that the 
press plane was scheduled to leave ahead 
of the Sacred Cow, he remarked face- 
tiously that he wanted to see if it gat off the 
ground before getting into his own plane. 

In the end the Presidential plane left 
first—four hours late. With slush hissing 
above: the rims of the landing gear, it 
roared downfield, pelted by rain and 
sleet, and vanished in the overcast which 
piled up for 10,000 feet. The second 
plane took off two hours later, after the 
pilot had ordered an inch and a half of 
ice removed from the wings, propellers, 
and fuselage. 

Mr. Truman’s fellow Americans listened 
anxiously for radio reports of his safe 
arrival. Actually, the pilot, Lt. Col. Henry 
T. Myers, said later that the hazards were 
overstressed. Except briefly near Cincin- 
nati, the plane flew above the clouds, and 
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Harris & Ewing 


Defying ice and overcast, the President's plane starts on the long Christmas flight 


the ice which formed on it did not impair 
its efficiency. 

At St. Louis, a landing was made to let 
‘off Reconversion Director John W. Sny- 
der, Mrs. Snyder, their daughter Drusi, 
and Mrs. Lewis Truman, wife of a Presi- 
dential cousin. 

Five hours and 49 minutes after taking 
off from Washington, the Sacred Cow sat 
down at the Kansas City Municipal Air- 
port with the President and the rest of his 
party: Brig. Gen. Harry Vaughan, his 
military aide; Vaughan’s daughter Janet 
and his secretary, Ruth Anderson; R. R. 
Zimmerman, the President’s administra- 
tive assistant; and Rose Conway, his sec- 
retary. Passing up a civic reception com- 
mittee, Mr. Truman hurried to a car 
where Mrs. Truman and their daughter 
Margaret waited. 

Hello, Mother! Over icy streets, the 
President drove to the Grandview cottage 
of his 93-year-old mother, Mrs. Martha 
Truman, and his sister, Miss Mary Jane 
Truman. An hour later he reached home 
in Independence. 

There the stillness was broken by the 
voices of 200 carolers from the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Da 
Saints. They finished the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Handel’s “Messiah,” and 

waited expectantly for the President to 
‘ come out. Nothing happened. Approach- 
‘ing the choir leader, a little old lady 
suggested singing “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear.” “That’s sure to bring 
him out,” she predicted. 

The little lady was right. Hatless and 
without overcoat, the President came out 
to shake a few hands. Then he dashed 
back into the brightly lighted house to a 
30-pound turkey dinner. 

Later in the evening he attended a 


reception given by an old friend, Mize. 


Peters, Treasury Department representa- 
tive for Western Missouri. 

Next morning, the President had break- 
fast with Nat D. Jackson, a neighbor who 
lives in an old-fashioned clapboard house 
a block down the street. Returning home 
he gathered up some presents for his 
mother. Questioned about them by news- 
men as he left. for Grandview the Presi- 
dent was reluctant to describe them. 
(“Oh, shucks, they’re just the usual sort 
of thing a fella buys for his mother,” he 
told reporters.) At his mother’s house he 
ate a turkey sandwich and some fruit cake 
and drank a cup of coffee. For the rest of 
his Missouri visit, the President: 

@ Lunched with old friends, visited oth- 
ers, and spent a lot of time with his 
family. 


@ Dropped in at the office of The Inde- 


pendence Examiner for a chat with the - 


paper’s owner, William Southern Jr. He 
visited the office he still has in the Fed- 
eral Building and shook hands with about 
200 callers, including his old Kansas rgd 


. haberdashery partner, Eddie Jacob 


@ Atwadel' = aamamaner tiktheas ted « 
Rotary Club luncheon. 

Friday, thoroughly relaxed and happy, 
he rode to the Fairfax Airport ou 
Kansas City, Kans., “Anse thé Seteed 
Cow had been shifted, and took off for 
Washington through a low-hanging fog.* 

runways were so icy it was hard to 
keep a footing, but the President was 
perturbed neither by the weather nor the 
criticism which the first half of his trip 
had aroused. 

But the President's weather troubles 
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were not over. Scarcely had he returned 
to Washington and boarded the Presi- 
dential yacht, than his cruise down the 
Potomac was marred by heavy fog. Sat- 
urday night, the yacht anchored off 
Quantico. Next morning it put out again. 
~ — 10 miles ice floes and fog forced 
it back. 


, aw 


The Smile Forever Lost 


.Christmas Eve at Hyde Park had tra- 
ditionally been a time for gathering 
around the tree, for gift-giving, for song 
and refreshment. Each year the master of 
the house, in his inimitable voice, would 
read Charles Dickens’s “A Christmas 
Carol.” Neighbors would come in; the 
family would have an informal suppc., 

cy Fag red stockings at the fireplace in 
ig living room, and go to the night 
re at the village church. 

This year the Roosevelts carried on. 
Writing about it in her newspaper col- 
umn last week, the President’s widow 
permitted herself a = ublic show of 
personal sentiment: I been alone 
— orga I think I would ote had 

e heart . . . So I was parti 
that one son at least [Elliott] is ing 
here. Though it was not a happy 
for any of us since everyone Ee we too 
keenly the loss of the warm handshake 
and the welcoming smile which nee had 
counted on for so many years, still I think 
those who could be with us were glad 


that the old Christmas customs were 


being continued.” 


oe 


General Motors Fights 


The decision itself was hardly a sur- 
prise. President Trurnan’s “ability to pay” 
ocere for ee ee 
put industry on spot e emp 
—_ a. submit to examination “the 

in a wage dispute, or 
could fight. Last week General M 
placed by time and circumstances im m the 
sale of aliag Sor ndhaiey ot oman ie 
cided to fight. 

Withdrawing from the Washington 
Fn ap Large which the Presi- 
dent had hoped settle the five- 
week-old CIO-United Automobile Work- 


voice and offered a stinging outline of its 
case. Union. demands “the arithme- 
tic” in automobile ction, GM said 
bluntly, were revolutionaty and 
impracti 

General Motors’ a , Walter Gor- 


don Merritt, told the fact-finding board 
that GM had J orang the question 
the union’s objective “in | making prices 


g 


of its argument. 
Pe said, had held to this position: 
@ It did not plead eeehy Poe eee 
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-pany’s policy and still deter- 
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reason for rejecting any wage recom- 
mendation. 

€ Questions of future profits and prices 
involved ‘ “forecasts, assumptions, con- 
sumer demand, both foreign and domes- 
tic, and uncertain variables as to material 
and labor costs” upon which a fact-find- 
ing board could not competently pass 
(see Ralph Robey’s Business Tides). 

@ Prices and profits were questions for 
the OPA. . 

The union, he continued, sought to 
enter “the very heart of management 
judgment and discretion in private. in- 
dustry,” and added: “General Motors 
does not propose voluntarily to blaze a 
trail in this direction. If our system of 
free enterprise, of competition under our 
antitrust laws, and of rewards for effi- 
ciency, productivity, invention 
and progress, is to be aban- 
doned, it must be by Act of 
Congress and not by act of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.” 

GM’s statement brought a 
quick response from Walter P. 
Reuther, UAW vice president. 
Appearing before the board 
which announced it would pro- 
ceed with the case anyway, the 
union leader charged the corpo- 
ration’s withdrawal “clearly in- 
dicates that a small group of 
Wall Street financial manipula- 
tors still determines the com- 


mines its control.” 


oom 


Bluebeard? 


In the Sdn Francisco county 
jail last week, Alfred Leonard 
Cline, 56, grey-haired, bespec- 
tacled onetime insurance broker 
and choir singer, passed much of 
the time reading the Bible. If he 
felt any fear, few could notice 
it. Despite the fact that he was: 
the central figure, he seemed 
impervious to the gradual un- 
raveling of one of the most fan- 
tastic murder stories in history. 

There was only one formal charge 
against Cline. In Dallas, Texas, a formal 
charge had been filed accusing him of 
murdering a woman. But all over the 
couutry police were scouting for clues in 
connection with his suspected part in the 
death of three other women. The trial 
was admittedly difficult. Each of the four 
had been cremated; absence of the bodies 
was a_ serious obstacle. In Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Ore- 
gon, as well as in Texas and California, 
the search had investigators on a dizzy 
run from warehouse to bank, from in- 
surance company to hotel and mortuary. 

The Fate of the Four: Cline’s brush 
with the law was not his first. In 1929, 
-a Kansas-born widower with two sons, he 
had spent a year in Colorado state prison 
for grand theft; from 1934 to 1943 he had 
been in Folsom prison in California for 
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drugging and robbing a Los Angeles busi- 
ness man. Inquiries into his background 
raised many a tantalizing item about his 
pre-prison past. Largely, however, the 
gg concentrated on his life—and the 
our elderly women in it—since Folsom 
freed him in February 1943. 

This the authorities knew: 
@ On Nov. 8, 1943, a woman known as 
Elizabeth Hannah Klein died of “heart 
trouble” in a Jacksonville, Fla., hotel. 
One F. L. Klein ordered her cremated. 
@ On Feb. 21, 1944, a woman known as 
Alma Willa Carter died of “heart trouble” 
in a Macon, Ga., hotel. One F. A. Klein 
ordered her cremated. 
@ On Oct. 17, 1944, a woman known as 
Alice W. Carpenter died of “heart trou- 
ble” in a Dallas hotel. One F. L. Cline 





Cline: Too many times a widower? 


ordered that her body be cremated. 
@ On Nov. 29, 1945, a woman known as 
Eva Delora Krebs Cline died of a “cere- 
bral hemorrhage” in a Portland, Ore., 
hotel. Alfred Leonard Cline, who had 
married Mrs. Krebs, 73-year-old widow of 
a wealthy Chicagoan, in May 1944, or- 
dered the body cremated. 

A complaint by the Krebs relatives, 
lodged after the Portland death, brought 
Cline to book. Picked up in San Francisco, 
he was charged with suspicion of forgery. 
A routine check brought the Dallas mur- 
der charge in connection with the death 
of Alice W. Carpenter. Further investi- 
gation proved unexpectedly fruitful; po- 
lice interest in Cline’s cross-country travels 
mounted. 

Coordinating the incredible flood of 
facts, District Attorney Edmund Gerald 
Brown of San Francisco came to a sensa- 
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tional conclusion. Cline, he charged, was 
“a shrewd and merciless killer, a modern 
Bluebeard,” who “put his knowledge of 
poison and the law to good use.” 

A Way With Women: The pattern 
of the four deaths, the district attorney 
declared, was the same. The women 
were elderly widows; they all died shortly 
after being registered in hotels; they had 
all appeared ill on registering — even 
though relatives testified to their previous 
good health; cremation orders were given 
by a man identifying himself as Cline 
or Klein, who represented himself as hus- 
band, relative, or friend. 

Further, Brown put forth an unusual 
theory: “For some reason we do not yet 
know, he fell one name behind in giving 
identities to the women he killed. So he 
had to kill another and give that 
body the name of his previous 
victim.” Under this system, the 
district attorney continued, the 
woman known as_ Elizabeth 
Hannah Klein (his first wife’s 
name) was actually Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hunt Lewis of Oakiand, 
Calif.; the woman known as AIl- 
ma Willa Carter (apparently a 
false name) actually Alice W. 
Carpenter; the woman known as 
Alice W. Carpenter actually Mrs. 
Krebs Cline; the woman known 
as Mrs. Krebs Cline actually a 
newcomer to the Cline fold— 
Mrs. Isabel Van Natta of San 
Francisco. 

From the cities where the four 
women had lived and died came 
evidence: 

@ Macon records showed that 
“Klein” had given as “Mrs. Car- 
ter’s” residence the address of a 
San Francisco bar. 

@ A Dallas physician and under- 
taker, shown a picture of the 
real Mrs. Carpenter, both failed 
to recognize her as the woman 
they had attended in October 
1944, 
@ In Bloomington, -Ind., where 
“Mrs. Carpenter’s” ashes had 
been sent, medical examination 
of the ashes showed evidences of ten 
artificial teeth. The real Mrs. Carpenter, 
according to relatives, had her own teeth. 
@ The ashes of the Portland body yielded 
a gold tooth. Mrs. Krebs Cline, her family 
reported, had false dentures and therefore 
no fillings. R 

@ A Columbus, Ohio, safe-deposit box in 
Cline’s name revealed more than $165,- 
000 worth of stocks belonging to Mrs. 
Krebs Cline. From her insurance company 
came a letter to the effect that the last 
appearance of her “real signature” on the 
$500-a-month checks she drew in annuity 
payments was on a check dated Sept. 19, 
1944—a month before the Dallas death of 
“Mrs. Carpenter.” Later checks, hand- 
writing experts claimed, bore a forged 
signature. 

@ In Portland, Detective Lt. Gene Fer- 
guson, commenting that buttermilk, sour 
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in taste, could conceal the presence of 

ison, reported that Cline had put his 
fast companion on a buttermilk diet be- 
fore her death—and that buttermilk had 
been on the diets of others of his friends 
who had died. 

But these were not all. Police were 
thoughtful over the deaths of four other 
people associated with Cline in Southern 
California between his two earlier prison 
terms. These included an panei: a 
brother-in-law, and two other women. All 
had died shortly after they had be- 
queathed him sums of money. In addi- 
tion, police chased down a seemingly 
endless list of other clues which publicity 
on the case had helped turn up. 

Further, they brooded over a notebook 
Cline had when he was arrested Dec. 3. 
It contained the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of a hundred eligible 
widows in all parts of the country. One 

’ of those listed recalled: “He had a lot of 
religious literature, and he told me he 
was seeking a better way of life.” 

Cline would make only one comment 
on his current dilemma. “If I'm guilty of 
murder,” he drawled, “prove it. 


Dick in Chicago Town 


_ -Traveling 153 miles from his home at 
Pekin, Ill., runaway. Dickie Mason, 14, 
registered last week at a Chicago hotel. 
With him was his cat Hooky, “part An- 
gora” and wholly cherished. Fatherless 
Dickie lavished affection on it. Because 
‘his family was less solicitous of Hooky’s 
welfare, Dickie left home Dec. 21, 
financed by $1,500 he had filched from 
the baking-powder can his grandfather, 
Henry Gleich, saved money in. 
In Chicago the runaways fared well. 
Dickie bought a new suit and a desk lamp 
and saw every movie in the Loop. Hooky 

































grew fat on hamburgers, liver, peanuts, 
and cream. Last week on Christmas Day, 
the idyl ended when hotel officials saw a 
list of instructions Dickie left on his hotel 
door for the maid: 

“1. Don’t let the cat out. 2. Don’t 
leave the door open. 8. Stay out from 
under the bed [where the mo was 
hidden]. 4. Give the cat some fresh milk 
and put it in the red saucer at the foot of 
the . 5. Don’t tell the manager. 6. 
Turn out all the lights. 7. Don’t let the 
cat out.” There was also a reminder to 
himself: “Don’t forget money and key.” 

With his relieved ther and 
mother, Mrs. Mildred Mason, on the way 
to bring him home,* Dickie talked freely 
to Chicago police. “The family were al- 
ways ste ping on her tail saying it 
was accidental,” he explained. “They also 
let her milk get sour. That’s no way to 
bring up a cat.” 


oo 


Sistas in Cold Water 


Like many another ex-GI who had mar- 
ried an English girl, Herbert John La- 
moureaux, 22, of Fitchburg, Mass., fretted 
over the transportation trouble that kept 
his wife, Veronica, from joining him over 
here. At first the knowledge that she was 
pregnant added to his concern. 

Then, six weeks ago, their daughter 
Elaine was born, and Lamoureaux de- 
cided that since his wife could not come 
to him, he would go to her. Hopefully he 
applied for a passport visa and in de- 
jection received a denial. But Lamoureaux 
was determined to spend Christmas with 
his wife and baby. He signed on an 


~ American ship, the Rushville Victory, as 


a mess attendant. All the way across the 
Atlantic he prayed the ship would dock 





Tested Seeee Panes. 
Ice water and British immigration officers thwart an ex-GI who tried to reach his 
wife and child by swimming ashore 


at Liverpool, where his wife lived. But a 
few days before Christmas, as the ship 
lay off Plymouth, he heard the sad news. 
It wouldn’t dock anywhere in England. 
age gp weighed the chances of 
getting the captain's permission to go 
ashore and decided against it. Instead he 
t his two suitcases on .a. tender and 
tried to bluff his way aboard as a pas- 


senger. 
The bluff failed. But as the Rushville 
Victory got under way again, 5 miles off- 


shore Lamoureaux desperately dived . 


overboard into the icy, choppy waters, 
with all his clothes on. For 2 miles he 
swam until, exhausted, he clambered up 
on a rocky shelf 3 miles from the main- 
land. A British naval launch rescued him. 
British immigration officials questioned 
him. He explained his case. They shook 
their heads regretfully. Lonelier than 
ever, he was put aboard the liner Argen- 
tina bound for the United States. 
— vr a ve was a aan. In 

iverpool, Mrs. oureaux told report- 
ers she ho to rejoin her husband in 
America when Elaine was 8 months old— 
about February. 


Like Father? 


In Windsor, Ont., one night fifteen 
years ago, M. S. Armstrong, 45 and unem- 
ployed, bade his wife -by and left to 
attend a lodge meeting. On the way home 
a friend ed with him to the corner. 
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two daughters and moved to Adrian, 


- Mich. The Armstrong household was a 


happy one; Pete was a lively man, proud 
of his womenfolk. 

On Nov. 138, bothered by a severe cold 
and a headache, Pete, a salesman, never- 
theless left for Detroit on a routine busi- 
pess trip. There he made one or two calls, 
went to the theater, and stayed overnight 
with friends. The next morning he left to 
make other calls along the Detroit water- 
front. Just across the river from where his 
father had disappeared, Pete vanished. 

Last week Pete’s family, joined by the 
elder Mrs. Armstrong, spent a tragic holi- 
day waiting for word. The two Armstron 
women, puzzled and distraught, hoped 
against hope; police. had not even a clue. 
Pete’s wife planned to insert his picture in 
all Masonic papers in the state so that his 
fellow Masons might keep watch for the 
second missing Armstrong. 


The Watch by the Pit 


Heavy smoke overlay the bleak little 
valley of Fourmile, Ky. It was near freez- 
ing. A thin rain fell. The people huddled 
near the entrance of the Kentucky 
Straight Creek Coal Co.’s No. 1 mine 
paid no attention to the cold and rain. 
Wrapped in shabby quilts and coats, they 

for hours. At night arc lights. shone 
on their somber faces. Few words were 
ken; few tears shed. Only occasion- 

y, as soot-cloaked rescue workers 
emerged from the pit opening, an invol- 
untary mass step eat betrayed the 
watchers’ emotions—the tortured anxiety 
of relatives awaiting word of the men 
trapped 2% miles inside the tunnel. 

Bell County’s worst mine disaster in 


Somber crowds at Fourmile, Ky., wait patiently at the mouth of the mine for word 





years occurred early on the day after 
Christmas.* At 7 a.m. some 30 men of 
the day shift—exactly how many was not 
known—put on their safety lamps and 
went down. An hour and a half later 
black smoke curling from the mouth of 
the pit gave the first hint of trouble—an 
unaccountable explosion so far into the 
earth no detonation had been heard. 
Trained rescue crews rushed from sur- 
rounding mines to work in relays of 
twenty. They wore gas masks. They 
worked forward in 100-foot stages, shor- 
ing up shattered mine walls as they went. 
Added to the slate and timber debris that 
had to be cleared, fires kept breaking out 
—22 in all. Smoke and heat drove the res- 
cuers back. Each time they inched for- 
ward again. 

Footprints in the Dust: On the third 
day after the explosion, the first—and 
rhaps the last—miracle happened. Ho 
or the trapped men had been virtually 
abandoned at the start; but some 7,000 
feet back in the workings, the diggers 
found footprints in the dust of the main 
shaft. Next they came to a barricade on 
which was pinned a note: “Nine miners 
in here. 11 a.m. Thursday.” Inside they 
found more footprints and arrows lead- 
ing to where the men lay unconscious. 

The oldest of the miners, Albert Ben- 
nett, 64, died on his way to the surface, 
The others, weakened by 53 hours of en- 
tombment, were rushed to a hospital, 
where one died. Later the survivors told 
of the quick thinking which had saved 
them. Bud Townes, 54, a Negro, had 
survived Kentucky’s Kettle Island mine 





* Another holiday disaster: A Christmas tree fire on 
Christmas Eve at Niles Street Hospital in Hartford, 
Conn.,:' took the lives of fourteen women nine 
men who were trapped by the spreading flames. 
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disaster of 1929; at his directions his 
companions had put up a barricade of 
shale, sealing out the deadly black damp. 
Their estimate that the other miners were 
trapped only 300 feet away set- rescuers 
feverishly digging again. Early Sunday 
morning they found four more miners— 
so badly burned to death the chance that 
their companions were still alive vir- 
tually disappeared. But outside, the 
women and children still waited patiently. 


ee aa 


Which Way La Follette? 


On Saturday, May 19, 1934, a small 
band of Wisconsin GOP insurgents held 
a meeting in Fond du Lac that reflected 
the hopes of American liberals and rad- 
icals everywhere. Summoned by Philip 
and Robert La Follette, sons of another 
famous Republican insurgent, the late 
Sen. Bob La Follette, the delegates quick- 
ly settled the business at hand. By a vote 
of 252*to 44, they organized a new third 
party and called it the Progressive. 

. In the next few years, the fledglin 

party enjoyed almost complete con 

in Wisconsin. In 1934, Phil was elected 
governor on the third-party ticket while 
Young Bob continued to hold his father’s 
seat in the United States Senate. In 1986, 
the Progressives won seven out of Wis- 
consin’s ten seats in the House. 

Then the Republicans began a come- 
back. In 1938 they captured five of the 
seven Progressive seats in the House and 
the three held by Democrats. In the same 
election, they swept back into the Wis- 
consin statehouse. In 1940 and again in 
1944 the Republicans carried the state 
against Roosevelt electoral landslides. 

As the. GOP regained its strength, the 
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Acme photos 


_ Love and a Liiger: Fay Miller (left), an ex-Powers model, was planning to di- 
vorce her husband, Capt. Archie B. Miller (top), a Texan who fought in the Euro- 
pean theater, and marry Capt. Eugene Dale (below), survivor of the Bataan death 
march and three years’ Jap imprisonment. Last week Miller walked into Fay’s New 
York apartment, whipped out a souvenir Liiger, and fatally wounded Dale. 





Progressive party grew steadily weaker. 
Although Young Bob was reelected to the 
Senate in 1940, and one member of the 
House, Merlin Hull, still held his seat, 
the party last year polled only 6 per cent 
of Wisconsin’s total vote. Most of its 
members had either rejoined the Repub- 
licans or attached themselves to the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Last week, indications were plentiful in 
Wisconsin that the Progressive party 
would soon disband and that Senator La 
Follette, who faces an election next No- 
vember, might return to the GOP fold. 

As Bob Goes .. . Last month, the 
Progressive ys state central commit- 
tee chairman, Glenn D. Roberts, called a 
special policy meeting to discuss the fu- 
ture. For hours the grave-faced party 
leaders weighed their prospects. A few 
favored launching a drive to revitalize the 
party. Some were sympathetic to an invi- 
tation from Daniel Webster Hoan, former 
Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, to help him 
rebuild the Democratic party which nom- 
inated him for governor in 1944, 

But the bulk of the sentiment was for 
a return to the GOP, where the elder 
La Follette had achieved his greatest re- 
forms as governor and as senator. Fur- 
ther, most of the Progressive leaders 
viewed the Republicans’ future in Wis- 
consin as more secure than that of the 
Democrats. No decision was reached, 
however. The one man who will prob- 


ably settle it, Young Bob, was not present. 

What he will decide, may depend on 
two things: (1) The GOP prospects for 
capturing control of the Senate; and (2) 
the attitude of the Republican leaders 
toward his return to the party. 

In the first case, if the GOP won con- 
trol of the Senate, La Follette—as a Re- 
publican—would become chairman of one 
of three important Senate committees. 
He is the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Labor and Finance Commit- 
tees; he stands second on the Forei 
Relations Committee. If he joined the 
Democrats he would, under the “gon 
system, go to the bottom of ther. 
whether the Democrats retained control 
or not. 

In the second point at issue—the atti- 
tude of the GOP-—state leaders are op- 


posed to La Follette’s return, but nation-. 


al leaders favor it. Under Wisconsin pri- 
maries law, La Follette could run for the 
GOP nomination next spring if he wished. 
However, state GOP chieftains have al- 
ready launched a campaign to agree on 
one candidate to op Young Bob in 
the primary, so that he will not have the 
advantage of facing a split field of sev- 
eral Republican aspirants. 

The senator, meantime, is watching 
and waiting. Most of his friends believe 
he favors resuming the GOP label. But 
with his own political future at stake, he 
is saying nothing until the picture clears. 
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The GI Spy 


Last week the Army announced. the * 


arrest of an American-born GI on espio- 
nage charges. The story behind the arrest 
is still withheld from the public. News- 
WEEK's Washington bureau tells how an- 
other GI cracked the case which had de- 
feated the combined efforts of the FBI, 
G-2, and the Office of Naval Intelligence. 


A few weeks before Pearl Harbor, 
when the refugee-laden ship Excambion 
reached New York, a passenger named 
Frank Hirt, 26, an American citizen re- 
turning from an extended visit to his 
German grandparents, told immigration 
officials he had been expelled by. the 
Nazis. After a brief stay at his mother’s 
home in North Babylon, Long Island, 
N.Y., he enlisted in the Army. 

Investigation by the FBI and Army 
and Naval Intelligence unearthed noth- 
ing to disprove his claim to American 
loyalty. Because of his German back- 
ground, however, his Army record listed 
him as “potentially subversive,” which 
meant he could never be sent overseas to 
a combat area. 

The label, nevertheless, did not prevent 
him from making modest progress in the 
Army Air Forces. Hirt was stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., Pendleton, Ore., 
and at the California air bases of Muroc, 
Santa Maria, Mather, Minter, and Hamil- 
ton Field. In September 1944, when he 
was transferred to the 1504th AAF base 
unit at the Fairfield-Suisun Field near 
Fairfield, Calif., he had attained the rank 
of staff sergeant with a record free of 
demerits. He had suffered only one frus- 
tration in the Army—his applications for 
transfer to intelligence had been repeat- 
edly turned down. 

Spy and Counterspy: Hirt’s Army 
career might have continued in undis- 
tinguished obscurity if he had not made 
the acquaintance at Fairfield of another 
staff sergeant, Franklin Law, 30, a lawyer 
from Waterloo, Iowa, who was assigned 
to the counterintelligence corps when he 
entered the Army. 

Law saw Hirt’s record and asked for 
permission to do some investigating of his 
own. His superiors, although skeptical 
that anything new would turn up after 
three years of fruitless probing, told him 
to go ahead. Law became Hirt’s buddy. 
He bunked next to him, ate and drank 
with him, and shared confidences with 
him. Law never concealed the fact that 
he was in counterintelligence. He even 


commiserated with his “friend” for the: 


blemish on his record and time and again 
urged Hirt to clear himself from suspicion 
by Plugging up the holes in the stories 

you've told. 
Hist: Listen, Vreak: therGeonly ao oon 
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the test. Hirt was self-possessed up to 
the moment he saw the machine. The 
strain was too much—his nerve broke. 
The sweat stood out on his forehead—and 
he started to talk. . . 

The Army officially admits only that 
Hirt confessed he was a member of the 
Nazi party and that he held the rank of | 
corporal in Hitler’s Storm Troops, But 


next month he will be tried before a court-_ . 


martial on the following charges: (1) that 
he conspired with German agents in Eu- 
rope and Brazil to obtain and send to 
Germany information about American 
military planes; (2) that he was recruited, 
trained, and financed in Germany for an 
espionage mission to the United States 
by Karl Bauer, notorious Nazi espionage 
agent; and (3) that after his enlistment 
in the Arherican Army he corresponded 
with German agents and continued as an 
active member of the conspiracy until his 
arrest. - 

The Wide Web: Hirt was under ar- 

rest for nine months before the Army an- 
nouncement was made. According to the 
Army, “both counsel for the prosecution 
and defense have been occupied for con- 
siderable time checking angles of the case 
involving Hirt’s alleged connection with 
Nazi agents in Holland, Spain, and Switz- 
erland as well as in Germany and Bra- 
zil.” NEWSwEEX has learned that arrests 
have been made in Brazil, Holland, and 
Spain. ; 
Last September, Col. Robert Love, 
commanding officer of the West Coasi 
Wing, Pacific Division, AAF, recom- 
mended the Legion of Merit for Law. The 
recommendation is still pending. Law is 
out of the Army now. Honorably dis- 
charged on Dec. 14, he has returned to 
Waterloo. 
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A GI buddy caused Hirt’s arrest as a spy 


The Atom Twins: Security and Disclosure 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The essential facts about the 
back-stage controversy over the atomic 
energy agreement at Moscow deserve 
special attention. Here they are: 

Powerful members of Congress from 
both parties have concluded that there 
should be no further disclosures of in- 
formation concerning atomic energy in 
advance of effective inter- 
national inspection. Some of 
them had reached this con- 
clusion prior to the Ameri- 
can-British-Canadian decla- 
ration on atomic energy of 
Nov. 15.. They were dis- 
quieted by the step-by-step 
procedure pro therein, 
especially by the specific 
suggestion that the United 
Nations atomic energy com- 
mission “might well devote 
its attention first to the wide exchange 
of scientists and scientific information, 
and as a second a to the develop- 
ment of full knowledge concerning 
natural resources of raw ma‘ r 

President Truman tried to reassure 
them that “scientific information” did 
not refer to the engineering and in- 
dustrial “know-how” which consti- 
tutes most of the so-called “secret” of 
the atomic bomb. He pointed out that, 
as the declaration itself said, the basic 
scientific information essential to the 
development of atomic energy had al- 
ready ewe made public. 


The President did not allay the mis- 
givings in Congress. They were sharp- 
y revived by Secretary Byrnes’s meet- 
ing, just before his departure for Mos- 
cow, with the Congressional liaison 
committee—the small bi-partisan com- 
mittee created at the suggestion of 
Secretary Hull to advise with the 
oe sete department on varia 
of foreign policy. Byrnes warmly de- 
fended the step-by-step procedure. 

The members were not only per- 
turbed by what he said but annoyed 
by the way he said it. They felt that 
they were being “told” what he in- 
tended to do instead of being asked 
for advice. As a direct result, the con- 
ferees of both houses joined in writing 
into the United Nations Enabling Act, 
at the last moment, a new provision 
requiring Senate confirmation of the 
American member of the United Na- 
tions atomic energy commission. 

The Moscow agreement omits the 
—_ suggestions of the earlier ABC 
eclaration as to the steps the United 


| Nations atomic energy commission 





should take first. But it enumerates } 
the tasks of the commission in the 
exact language of the ABC document, 
putting exchange of scientific informa- 
tion first and international inspection 
last, and repeats that “the work of the 
commission should proceed by sep- . 
arate stages, the successful completion 
of each one of which will 
develop the necessary confi- 
dence of the world before 
the next stage is undertaken.” 

Senator Vandenberg im- 
mediately asked for an ex- 
planation. The President 
told him, in substance, that 
they thought alike. A mes- 
sage to Byrnes caught him 
en route home from Mos- 
cow and on the basis of his 
reply, the President and Act- 
ing Secretary of State Acheson gave 
Vandenberg the specific reassurances 
(1) that the agreement did not imply 
the commission should take up its 
enumerated tasks in the order they 
were listed and (2) that the American 
Government believes that in a step-by- 
step procedure security and disclosure 
can and should march together. 

This second point is most interest- 
ing and to some Congressional leaders 
novel. They agree an international in- 
spection system could be set up stage: 
by stage—perhaps first over sources of 
raw material or over quantities of plu- 
tonium given or sold by the United 
States to other nations for peaceful 
purposes. They are favorable to this 
ang provided inspection and: dis- 
closure “work in double harness.” 


At London, Vandenberg will try 
to attach a clarifying amendment to the 
atomic energy resolution agreed upon 
at Moscow. This may be impracti- 
cable. But his views are shared in a 
general way by a majority of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
of the special Congressional commit- 
tee on atomie energy. In their present 
state of mind, the Senate will not con- 
firm an American delegate to the 
United, Nations atomic energy com- 
mission who is not sworn to see that 
a keeps pace with disclosure 
and Congress will not approve any de- 
cision which violates that basic direc- 
tive. They would, I believe, go as far 
as any nation—if not farther—in setting 
up an international inspection system. 
if this attitude reflects distrust, it also 
reveals a willingness to face the im- 





peratives of atomic energy. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











First Lady 


After nine months in the White House 
Mrs. Harry S. Truman was so little 
known, even in Washington, that she 
did her Christmas shopping.alone and 
unnoticed in capital department stores. 
She picked out modest gifts, had them 
charged and delivered, and then wrapped 
and addressed them herself. Her Christ - 
mas cards, too, were all addressed in her 
own handwriting. Most of the gifts and 
the cards went to old friends in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Mrs. Truman’s success in guarding her 
anonymity is unique. None of her prede- 
cessors had done it so thoroughly, al- 
though some of them have tried. Mrs. 
Coolidge, for example, undertook to re- 
tain the status of private citizen but was 
forced gradually into the role of First 
Lady. Orchids and roses weré named for 
her, also a fashionable shade of blue. 
Pictures of Mrs. Cleveland, a White 
House bride, were widely used to adver- 
tise a pill. So far no commercial product 
has been named for Bess Truman. 

Wife First: Knowing that she couldn’t 


-—and wouldn’t if she could—keep the 


pace set by her predecessor, Mrs. Tru- 
man decided upon entering the White 
House that she would break completely 
with the Eleanor Roosevelt tradition. 
There would be no First Lady press con- 
ferences and no public Fe ig activity 
independent of the President’s. She would 
try to make the White House a tempo- 
rary home for the Truman family. To the 
extent that the lady of the Truman house 
had to be a hostess, she would serve also 
in that capacity. But she limited the 
sphere of her hostess activities by an- 
nouncing there would be no formal White 
House season this year because so man 
Americans are mourning their war dead. 
First Lady Last: It is not a secret 
among the Truman’s intimate friends, 
that Bess Truman didn’t want Senator 
Truman to run for the Vice Presidency 
and didn’t welcome his elevation to the 
world’s most eminent office. She is proud 
in a wifely way of her husband's achieve- 
ments, but they are less important to her 
than his personal well-being and happi- 
ness. She thinks of the President as a 
husband, and not a historical personage. 
She sometimes examines him quizzically 
when. he is delivering a radio address or 
decorating war heroes, as though finding 
it hard to believe that the central figure 
in the scene is indeed her Harry. She 
often watches White House ceremonies 
from the back of the East Room, where 
she can slip in and out unobserved. 
Mrs. Truman spent about half of her 
first six months as chatelaine of the 
White House away from it. She took up 
residence in Independence during the 
summer with her aged mother, Mrs. Wal- 
lace. Since then Mrs. Wallace has lived 
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Mrs. Truman admires a charity doll 


at the White House. Mrs. Truman has 
explained to her friends that there sim- 
ply isn’t anyone else who can live with 
er mother and that a hired companion is 
out of the question. Mrs. Truman is de- 
voted to her in the same way that the 
President is devoted to “Mama” Truman. 
_ But between the two mothers there has 
never been a close companionship. Their 
backgrounds are different. Mother Tru- 
man was a pioneer farm woman. Mother 
Wallace was the matriarch of the fore- 
most family of Independence, living much 
of her life in one of its most imposing 
residences. She did not approve at first 
of Harry's courtship of Bess, vyhich prob- 
ably accounted for the delay of the mar- 
riage until Harry returned, a captain of 
artillery, from the last war. Although 
Harry and Bess had “gone together” in 
high school, they were not married until 
they were both well past 30. Their only 
daughter was born to parents turning 40. 
Mother Between Times: Now 60, 


‘one year the President’s junior, Bess Tru- 


man is a devoted but not a brooding 
mother. Twenty-two-year-old Mary Mar- 
garet spends much time with her mother 
and grandmother because she likes their 
company. Mrs. Truman encourages Mar- 
garet’s independent social activities and 
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her muscial ambitions. They seldom miss 
a symphony concert or recital at Con- 
stitution Hall. They recently attended the 
opening of the opera season in New York 
in spite of, rather than because of, the 
attendant fanfare of publicity. Mary Mar- 
garet wants to be an opera singer. 

Mrs. Truman neither smokes nor 
drinks, but she is tolerant of her hus- 
band’s moderate bourbon-and-water con- 
sumption. She likes to have him spend an 
evening out occasionally with “the boys.” 
She is an Episcopalian, although the Wal- 
laces are Presbyterian and her husband 
is a Baptist. She has always made a prac- 
tice, however, of going with her hus- 
band to his church. She dresses frugally 
and inconspicuously, most often in tine 
or green. She visits a beauty parlor regul- 
arly to have her gray hair “permanently” 
waved. Her hats are small and modish. 

Habitually economical because the Tru- 
mans have always had to be; Mrs. Tru- 
man counts the cost of whatever she is 
buying for herself or spending on enter- 
tainment. Yet she is not penurious. Re- | 
cently, at a big White House party for 
servicemen, some table silver disappear- | 
ed, as it always does. A group of Senate 
ladies, who had been co-hostesses, were 
flustered by the extent of the souvenir 
hunters’ depredations. Knowing that the 
Trumans will have a hard time making 
the President’s salary meet the heavy 
costs of White House living, they wanted 
to replace the missing items. Mrs. Truman 
called them by telephone the morning 
after the party to forbid any such project 
and to assure them that the missing silver 
was a matter of no importance. 


Herself Always: Her Washington 
friends, most of them senators’ wives 
with whom she became acquainted as the 
wife of Senator Truman, are extremely 
fond of her. They- tell you that she is 
kind, considerate of others, a gracious 
hostess, and an entertaining conversation- 
alist. Mostly her conversation is just good- 
humored small talk—nothing profound. 
Mrs. Truman almost never expresses 
opinions about public questions, even 
among her intimates. Even when she was 
working as an employe in Truman’s Sen- 
ate office she seemed to take small in- 
terest in public affairs. 

Mrs. Truman’s appearance is much 
more distinguished in person than in 
photographs. Her eyes are intensely blue. 
Her complexion radiates good health. Her 
expression in repose is ap wre but not 
forbidding. Her figure is definitely plump 
and she doesn’t care. She eats heartil 3 
never diets, and likes to do her own cook- 
ing. She still takes a hand in the kitchen 
while in Independence but not .in the 
White House, where the chef might re- 
gard it as interference in his domain. 

Friends of Mrs. Truman insist that the 
country will love her when it comes to 
know her. But it seems very doubtful 
that Bess Truman, intent — being her- 
self and upon seeing that her famil y has 


- some privacy even in the White House, 


will ever give the country that chance. 











Almost human, these 


OU MAY FIND it difficult to be- 
lieve that even a glittering new 
postwar refrigerator is capable of 
suggesting that its owner serve the 
one finest whiskey ever bottled. 
But if you just take the subtle 
hint revealed in this ice tray, what 
a popular host you'll be! 
For there’s no whiskey in the 
world exactly like Four Roses — so 
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distinctive in flavor, so richly mel- 
low in tts own special way. 

That’s because Four Roses is not 
just a single fine straight whiskey, 
but an exclusive combination of spe- 
cially distilled straight whiskies— 
each magnificent in its-own right. 

Just try it—won’t you? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies, 90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 
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new refrigerators! 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Still the same great whiskey 


as before the war 
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Boeing Stratocruiser— 
incorporating all the aerodynamic 
advancements proved in the 
B-29 Superfortress—brings to 
air travel the same skill and 
experience in research, design, 
engineering and manufacture 
that gave America the B-29, the 
staunch B-17 Flying Fortress, 
the ocean-spanning Clippers, 
the Stratoliners and other 
great Boeing airplanes. 

“Built by Boeing,” it's bound to lead. 
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Moscow Results Clear the Air 
at Cost of Concessions to Russia 


| Critics Say Give and Take 
Was Mostly in Molotoff’s Favor; 
Scope of Accord Praised 


The critics of the Moscow agreements 
gibed that when Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes went to Moscow “he 
came, he saw, he concurred.” The Sec- 
retary’s supporters hailed the conference 
results as a new blueprint for Big Three 
unity on which the work of the United 
Nations Organization could go forward. 
The division between critics and support- 
ers was perhaps not so wide as it ap- 
peared to be; and there were moderates 
eager to bridge the gap. But Byrnes did 
return to find that one important pro- 
vision of the apesctionte dealing with 
atomic energy had already apparently 
been modified. And Washington’s first 
reactions indicated a battle over many 
of the other provisions. 

In capsule form these were: 

1—A recommendation that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations estab- 
lish a commission to deal with atomic 
energy. 

2—The establishment of a Far Eastern 
Commission and Allied Council for joint 
control of Japan. 

8—An agreement that both the United 
States and Russia will continue to recog- 
nize the Chinese Nationalist movement 
and withdraw their troops from China 
and Manchuria. 

4—The establishment of a five-year 
trusteeship for Korea. 

5—-An agreement to prepare peace 
- treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

6—Broadening the base of the govern- 
ments of Rumania and Bulgaria and their 
recognition by Britain and the United 
States. 

Indefatigable Secretary: On Dec. 
29 Secretary Byrnes came down in his 
C-54 plane through the fog over the Na- 
tional Airport in Washington to defend 
his agreements. He had flown 18,000 
miles and conferred for eleven tough 
days in Moscow. But he smiled buoyantly 
and waved to photographers: “This is 
what I feel like.” And he repeated what 
he had said when he departed from Mos- 
cow’s snow-covered airport—that the 
agreements were very “constructive.” 

After a few-hours in his office the in- 
defatigable secretary hopped into an 
Army plane, flew down to the Quantico 
Marine base, and took a boat out to Pres- 
ident Truman’s yacht cruising on the 
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Potomac. He conferred with the Presi- 
dent and then returned to Washington 
to present his case to the American peo- 
ple over a nationwide radio network on 
Sunday night. 

The gist of his speech: The Moscow 
agreements weren't perfect but they rep- 
resented steps in the right direction. He 


‘frankly admitted “the seriousness of the 


problem” in Iran and said that the*For- 


- eign Ministers had tried but failed to 


settle it. He denied that “the authority 
of General MacArthur” would be “ob- 
structed” by disagreements among the 
Allies although MacArthur himself simul- 
taneously was criticizing the new control 
proposals for Japan. And the Secretary 
underlined the point that the United 
States would not release any atomic- 
bomb secrets unless adequate safeguards 
were set up at the same time. 
Significance-——~— 

For supporters and critics alike of the 
Moscow conference, striking a balance 
sheet was almost as complicated as the 
agreements themselves. Each of the six 
main topics agreed upon represented a 
controversial compromise. in itself. Taken 
all together, even Byrnes’s supporters 
agreed that the ter concessions had 
been made by the United States and 
Britain. Against this they set these gains: 
(1) Russia’s full participation in the 
United Nations was guaranteed, (2) the 
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stalemate that resulted from the London 
Foreign Ministers’ conference was broken, 
(8) confidence between the Big Three 
was restored, (4) the Allies were brought 
into agreement in many parts of the 
world where their interests clashed, and 
(5) at least a start was made on intér- 
national control of atomic energy. 

Aside from their specific objections to 
such things as the restrictions on General 
of the Army MacArthur’s power, critics 
raised the whole question of why the 
United States should “appease” Russia 
and where it would all end..The United 
States, they pointed out, has the atomic 
bomb and the military superiority that 


it confers. Beyond that, why should the © 


Soviet have to be bribed to practice in- 
ternational cooperation? Would not an- 
other conference soon be required to sat- 
isfy new Russian demands? In support 
of this line of reasoning, critics pointed 
to the failure of the conference to obtain 
any settlement of problems in the regions 
where Russian diplomacy is now most 
aggressive—Iran and Turkey. 


woo 


1—Atom Catches 

The work of the commission should 
proceed by separate stages, the successful 
completion of each of which will develop 
the necessary confidence of the world 
before the next stage is undertaken. 


Into that single paragraph was packed 
as much dynamite as in all the rest of the 
4,500-word communiqué issued at the 
end of the Moscow conference. It seemed 
to say that the United States would 
make available to other powers scientific 
information on the atomic bomb and give 
up the bomb itself before any safeguards 
on the use of atomic energy were estab- 
lished. But the rest of the Big Three plan 
for controlling atomic energy sounded 
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reasonable enough even to most critics. 

It involved a recommendation that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
set up an atomic commission responsible 
to the Security Council. This commission 
would have one representative each from 
the eleven members of the Security 
Council plus Canada if not a member. 
It would be ordered “with the utmost 
dispatch” to inquire into all phases of 
atomic energy. The commission was di- 
rected to make these specific proposals: 

“(A) For extending between all na- 
tions the exchange of basic scientific in- 
formation for peaceful ends; 

“(B) For control of atomic energy to 
the extent necessary to insure its use 
only for peaceful purposes; 

“(C) For the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons and 
of all other major weapons adaptable to 
’ mass destruction; 

“(D) For effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect 
comaias states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions.” 

These points were the same as those 
proposed in the Truman-Attlee plan for 
atomic control last November. The con- 
troversial paragraph that followed 
seemed to indicate that the various stages 
would be taken up as listed. It had oo 
appeared in the Attlee-Truman declara- 
tion but now it gained more significance. 
There were also two other important res- 
ervations. One was that information ex- 
changed should be “basic scientific in- 
formation”—not the engineering know- 
how that has put the United States so 
far in the lead on the atomic bomb. The 
other was that the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China, and France exercise a ve- 
to power; and any of them could pre- 
sumably block the work of the commis- 
sion at any stage. 

Control by Vandenberg: Before 
Secretary Byrnes departed for Moscow 
he had been warned by members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee not 
to agree to give away atomic bomb se- 
crets unless the proper safeguards were 
set up. Senate reaction to the contro- 
versial paragraph that seemed to do: this 
was immediate and rowerful (see Ernest 
K. Lindley’s Washington Tides). It was 
spearheaded by Sen. Arthur Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, who is one of the 
chief American delegates to the United 
Nations General: Assembly meeting Jan. 
10 in London. He hastened to the White 
House. There in the presence of President 
Truman and Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, he suggested a statement 
that brought the paragraph under con- 
trol. It ran: 

“I would not be able to agree that 
the problem can be handled by separate 
and related stages. I particularly share 
what I believe to be the general Congres- 
sional opinion that any disclosures re- 
garding the atomic bomb should be part 
of a complete plan for adequate~ world- 
wide in: ion and control. 

“For these reasons I have sought addi- 
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tional official information today regarding 
in the Moscow 
communiqué. I am advised by the State 
Department that while the communiqué 
listed four separate objectives, with in- 
spections and controls listed last, that it 
is not intended that these objectives 





Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
How the “chain of command” will now 
operate between Washington and Tokyo 







should be taken in the order indicat 
but that it is intended that the four 

be read together and that each shall be 
accompanied by full security require- 
ments—all being finally subject to Con- 
gressional approval.” 

That presumably represented the Amer- 
ican interpretation, with President Tru- 
man’s approval, of the atomic agreement. 
And that left the next moves up to Lon- 
don and Moscow. 
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2—MacArthur’s Kibitzers 


The final stage of the Moscow con- 
ference brought the usual banquet given 
by Generalissimo Stalin in the Kremlin 
for the participants. It seemed to measure 
up to the previous standards of Kremlin 
hospitality, although the number of toasts 
drunk was reported to have been reduced 
from the previous 40 to 15 and it ended 
with an unusual feature—a movie. This 
was called “The Defeat of Japan.” It 
showed the: Russian campaign in Man- 
churia. The American delegation noted, 
ragged without much surprise, that the 

Im conveyed the impression that the 
Russians had almost single-handed won 
the Far Eastern war. 

This psychological factor was one of 
the reasons behind the compromise Secre- 
tary Byrnes evolved on the question of 
joint control of Japan. The Russians have 
propagandized themselves at home and 
throughout the Far East as the decisive 
factor in Japan’s defeat. Yet they have 
not shared in the control of Japan. To 
the sensitive rulers in the Kremlin, that 
was embarrassing. At the same time, 
President Truman’s directive to General 
of the Army MacArthur plainly stated 
that if and when joint Allied control was 
set up over Japan,, the United States 
would retain its decisive power. 

Byrnes tried to work out a compro- 
mise that would cover both the Ameri- 
can and Russian positions. That probably 
accounted for the Rube Goldberg com- 
plexity of the machinery set up. The ac- 
companying chart illustrates how this 


-works from the Far Eastern Commission 


in Washington down to the Supreme 


’ Commander in Tokyo. Byrnes’s aim had 


been to give the Russians a semblance of 
control without actually giving them 
control. What he finally did was to allow 
them a qualified veto. 

. The General Dissents: One control- 
ling factor is that policies in Japan have 
already been formulated by the United 
States. A directive from the Far Eastern 
Commission cannot upset these policies 
if Washington exercises its veto power. 
The United States has already in effect 
cast Japan in the mold in which it wants 
that country to develop. (For a review 
of how the structure of Japanese life has 
been altered, see page $2). 

But from General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur, chief architect of the new Japan, 
came a vigorous dissent to the Moscow 
plans. MacArthur flatly denied a State 





COULD you produce one-third more crops with 10% 





How do they do it? 


less manpower? The farmers of America did it during 
the last full year of the war. 


How? Partly by working themselves and their 
machines longer, harder. Partly by assisting hired help 
with wired help. 


Electricity has taken over more and more farm 


chores. It pumps water, grinds feed, cures hay, fills 
silos. It steps up milk and egg and pork production. 
It eases farm housework, too. 


Cheap, reliable electricity does more than any other 
force to make farming efficient, farm life comfortable. 


Who electrified the farms? Rural electric service didn’t 
happen overnight. It started more than 25 years ago 
—with America’s business-managed electric companies: 
These companies did the pioneering—the actual 
pick-and-shovel work. 


The advantages of electricity on the farm were 
many. But the problem was to get it to the farmer. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 





Distance and weather called for new methods and 
materials. New farm machines suitable for electric 
drive had to be developed. 


Each problem was licked in turn by American 
initiative and ingenuity. Service grew steadily better 
and cheaper. Farm by farm, area by area, the web of 
wire expanded. : 


What of tomorrow? Today, business-managed electric 
companies serve 1,850,000 farms (about two-thirds of 
all electrified farms) and more than 4,000,000 other 
rural customers outside of incorporated towns. That’s 
real progress. 


But the job isn’t done. Right now, as fast as men 
and materials become available, these same companies 
are extending reliable, low-priced electric service to 
more than 1,000,000 additional farm and rural 

“non-farm customers. These companies are investing 
290,000,000 for construction alone. 


This program is under way right now. 


* Names on request from this magasine. 


e Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network. 
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An Estimate of MacArthur’s Success in Japan 


Never before in the history of Japan 
has anyone except the emperor him- 
self or a returning conqueror in a care- 
fully staged triumph been able to at- 
tract a voluntary crowd. Now nearly 
every day numbers of Japanese gather 
before the Dai Ichi Building, General 
of the Army MacArthur's headquarters, 
in downtown Tokyo. That is the meas- 
ure of the success MacArthur and his 
advisers have had tn smashing the old 
fabric of Japanese life and starting the 
Japs on the road to a democratic state. 

Two weeks ago General MacArthur 
said that the initial stage had been ac- 
complished. Last week the Moscow 
agreements gave ten other nations a say 
in the further development of Japan. 
NEwswEEx:. asked a contributing editor 
and expert on Japan, Maj. Compton 
Pakenham, to draw up the following es- 
timate of what has already been done 
and the basis on which the Japs will now 
go forward under eleven 4ags(see cover). 


Military: To one who has served in 
the Japanese Army, as I have, 'the mili- 
tary master stroke of the Americans was 
successfully using the authority of the 
emperor to tame a ple ready for 
last-ditch defense and obtain the sur- 
render of Japanese forces scattered all 
over Asia. Thereafter, MacArthur in 
Japan proper quickly moved to root out 
the foundations of Jap militarism. 

So far so good. But the key to 
whether these reforms can be main- 
tained in the future lies in what hap- 
pens to the demobilized Jap officer 
corps. The mass of Jap officers came 


from the lower edge of the middle class 
to which they will return as did their 
predecessors, the Samurai, when the 
Meiji emperor did away with their priv- 
ileges in the last century. Their state 
of mind in the aftermath of defeat will 
be important. For it must be remem- 
bered the foundations of modern Japan 
were laid by samurai out of jobs. 


Financial: MacArthur demonstrated 
quickly that the domination of Japanese 
ance and industry both private and 
governmental by the Zaibatsu, the rul- 
ing clique of great families, could be 
i with. Japanese industry and 
finance had been reduced to a state of 
chaos anyway so that the time was ripe 
to break up the combines. The aboli- 
tion of these interlocking trusts should 
make it impossible for any Jenene 
ce aiageora ever again to form the co- 
esive war machine that. was set up 
during the late conflict. 

At the same time, Japanese peasants 
have been released from age-old bonds 
by the abolition of absentee landlordism 
and the ruinous system of rents in kind. 
This is especially significant because the 

asant probably represents the Allies’ 
Best chance for achieving some kind of 
democracy in Japan. He has been less 
warped in mind and spirit than the in- 
dustrial proletariat. 

Politics: Political parties in Japan 
have seldom represented much more 
than the stg and prestige of their 
leaders. There were really only two of 
any importance, the Sei i and the 
Minseito. Both of them have hau their 

‘days of respect and their days of cor- 
ruption. During the war all the parties 
were swept into the catch-all Dai Nip- 


pon Seijikai (Political Association of 
Great Japan). 

Now MacArthur has, either named as 
war criminals most of the leaders of the 
Dai niepee Seijikai or has in effect 
scared them out.of public life with the 
threat of being so named. This should 
enable the Japs to start out on a fresh 

litical’ basis. The franchise has also 
on extended by lowering the male 
voting age from 25 to 20 and introduc- 
ing women’s suffrage. Even so, the Japs 
are probably not ready for elections and 
those scheduled for January will prob- 
ably wisely be postponed. 

Educational and Religious: The 
reform of the educational system and 
the press and radio has already ‘borne 
its first fruits. The press itself is bring- 
ing home to the Japanese the full enor- 
mity of their defeat and their responsi- 
bility for the war. 

Last on MacArthur’s program was an 
order sweeping away the cancer at the 
core, State Shinto, by cutting off its 
support from the government. Distin- 
guishing between the simple pantheistic 

aith of the conservatives, Sect Shinto, 
and the monstrous distortion created to § 
unite the people under the throne for 
imperial domination of the world, the 
directive undermined the ludicrous 
mumbo-jumbo of divinity and national 
destiny. The proof of the pudding ap- 
peared this week. In a New Year's Eve 
rescript, the emperor renounced his 
own divinity as a “myth” and urged the 
development of a true constitutional 
monarchy. He also advised the Japa- 
nese to abandon any pretentions to 

ing a “master race”* and to accept the 
fact of their defeat. 








Department announcement that he had 
been consulted on the agreement. His 


last word was given on Oct. $1. when he 
informed the State Department the terms 
of the proposed agreement “in my opin- 
ion were not acceptable.” However, the 
general said, “it was his firm intent . . . to 
try to make” the new arrangement work 
“whatever the merits or demerits . . .” 
This reaction from ae was sure to pro- 
vide ammunition for those who were al- 
ready calling the Far Eastern concession 
to Russia an “American Munich.” 


ror 


$—China Stirrings 


By the Moscow agreements, both Rus- 
sia and the United States once more 
pledged their countries to support “a 
unified and democratic China under the 
National Government.” Foreign Com- 
missar Molotoff declared the Red Army 
had ed its departure from Man- 
churia st another month until Feb. 1, at 
the request of Chungking. Secretary Byrnes 


reiterated American policy: withdrawal 
of American forces from China as soon as 
Japanese troops are disarmed and de- 
ported, or even before, if the National 
Government can undertake the job alone. 
But to install the Nationalists in Man- 
churia, said Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, American commander in China, 
American forces will have to be increased 
by ee. 4,000 men-—raising the Amer- 
ican total in China to 15,000 soldiers 
and 53,000 Marines. 

Stop, Look, Listen: The hopes of 
China still focused on the tall, sandy- 
haired American visitor to Chungking. 
Thousands had milled outside the Cathay 
Hotel in Shanghai for a glimpse of him. 
More congregated when he arrived in the 
wartime capital. Chinese traders tried to 
get to his car to explain their financial 
problems. Coolies yp meg hopefully 
that he might bring the price of 
rice. Nationalists, Communists, assort- 
ed politicians, lobbyists, and advisers 
streamed into his bungalow to argue their 
case by the crackling fire that warmed 





his fog-chilled room. General of the Army 
Marshall listened but said nothing. 
The Presidential envoy told corre- 
dents frankly that he knew more 
about Chinese war than Chinese politics. 
He refused firmly to discuss his mission 
or his plans. In the first week of his Chi- 
nese visit, he saw repfesentatives of 
nearly all political factions, joined Gen- 
eralissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek for 
Christmas lunch, attended a few diplo- 
matic holiday parties, but spent most of 
his time working. The Moscow negotia- 
tors had made a good start on China. It 
was up to Marshall to finish the job, 
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4—Trustees of Korea 


“With a view to the reestablishment of 
Korea as an independent state,” the Mos- 
cow agreements set up the first postwar 
trusteeship and opened the American- 
Russian frontier that bisects Japan’s 35- 
year-old, much abused colony. They pro- 
vided a new joint American-Soviet mili- 
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tary commission to assist in the establish- 
ment of a “provisional Korean democratic 
government.” The commission will also 
unify the peninsula’s administration and 
economics. 

Koreans hailed the end of the partition, 
which cut off the industrial north from 
the agricultural south. But they showed 
bitter disappointment over another func- 
tion of the new commission: submission 
to the United States, Russia, Britain, 
and China of a plan for a four-power 
trusteeship of Korea. Japan’s former colo- 
nists bitterly recalled the Cairo declara- 
tion (“in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent”) and later Ameri- 
can promises. As strikes and disorder 
spread through Seoul, Koreans said they 
would fight again for the freedom now 
denied them by their liberators. 
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5—Treaty Setup 
On Christmas Eve the Big Three 


achieved the most genuine si as ae of 


the Moscow conference and bridged a 
gap that had divided them for nearly 
three months. They compromised on a 
system for drafting treaties with their de- 
feated enemies in Europe. They revived 
the Big Five Council of Foreign Ministers, 
whose first meeting in London last fall 
broke up with bitter words and flat dis- 
agreement between Russia and the United 
States and Britain. By next May, they 
decreed, the council will draft peace 
treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 

Anger Plus Talk: The compromise 
combined the wording of the Potsdam 
agreement with the final proposals made 
by Secretary Byrnes at London. Then the 


Russians had insisted—and used the Pots- 
dam agreement for reference—that a 
peace treaty for each of the five coun- 
tries be drafted and signed only by pow- 
ers whose troops had contributed to its 
defeat. The only exception was France, 
regarded for treaty-drafting purposes as 
a signatory to the Italian surrender. 

The Americans, backed by the British, 
had countered with the demand that 
France and China at least be admitted 
to discussion of all the treaties. Finally, 
if they were not to be admitted -to such 
council meetings, said Byrnes, they were 
at least entitled to join a full peace con- 
ference later. 

In Moscow the argument flared again. 
The Russians declared that the British 
dominions -should not be invited to a 
discussion of the peace treaties because 
they were not independent. Secretaries 
Byrnes and Bevin retorted hotly that Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand were no tools of Britain. The Rus- 
sians rejoined blandly that if the do- 
minions and India were invited, various 
Soviet republics would naturally be en- 
titled to separate representation. In a 
final compromise, both sides gave in. 

Equals Compromise: The Potsdam 
formula was retained. The conferees re- 
duced the possibility of disagreement 
over language by listing the drafters of 
each treaty: the Big Three for the Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian drafts; 
the Big Three plus France for the Ital- 
ian; the Big Three minus the United 
States for the Finnish. But they also 
adopted part of Byrnes’s London formula. 
The Big Three, in effect, will write the 
peace treaties, but smaller belligerents 
will also be consulted. No later than May 
1, in Paris—if France agrees to act as 
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host—China, France, Australia, Belgium, 
White Russia, Brazil, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, India, Canada, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Yugoslavia, and South Africa 
will join the Big Three to discuss the 
peace treaties. 

When the conference recommenda- / 
tions have been examined (though not 
necessarily adopted), the Big Three—op- 
erating under the Potsdam plan again— 
will draw up the final texts of the peace 
treaties. Each treaty will be submitted to 
those of the smaller powers which were 
at war with the enemy in question. It will 
be subject to ratification by the enemy 
state. It will come into force when it is 
signed by the big powers. 

Thus the Big, Three reverted, in treaty 
making as in other fields, to the old for- 
mula: decision by the big powers, discus- 
sion by the rest. But they did guarantee 
other countries an expression of their 
views. Each state will also sign each 
treaty. Thus, if Australian recommenda- 
tions at the 21-nation conference are ig- 
nored by Russia in the final treaty we 
ing, Australia can refuse to sign the 
treaty, scoring a moral point at least. 


ro 


6—Balkan Exchange 


A four-month-old letter provided the 
Moscow conference with a convenient 
escape from a Balkan impasse. Last Au- 
gust King Michael of Rumania asked for 
Big Three assistance in broadening his 
government, then as now dominated by 
a leftist coalition calling itself the Na- 
tional Democratic Front. Russia had rec- 
ognized the Communist-controlled re- 
gime, but Britain and the United States 








Associated Press 


Grandson of Heaven: Akihito Tsugu-no-Miya, crown 
prince of Japan, lives a busy if lonely life at the age of 12. 
Suitable young nobles join him (crouching for his turn) on the 
imperial slides. Every day, dressed in sober schoolboy black, 








Associated Press Photos 


‘books strapped to his back, he walks home to his private palace | 
from school. Calisthenics on the palace grounds harden his | 
small body. A scene at chicken-feeding time rounds off the | 
portrait of Akihito snapped by a court photographer in Tokyo. | 
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Death, Snow, and Tears: Last October, as winter crept over Poland, 150 
women and children left Lodz to walk to Berlin. When winter settled on Germany, 
these were all that were left of the 150—cold and starvation had .killed the rest. 
Three were still strong enough to limp along a rail line to Berlin, in hopes of 
meeting a train and relief. The fourth, a 38-year-old boy, lay dead on the tracks. 


refused. They insisted on a more rep- 
resentative government. 

Last week the Big Three tendered 
their “advice” to Michael, They recom- 
mended that one member each from the 
two principal opposition parties, National 
Peasant and Liberal, be included in a 
reorganized government. Later it should 
hold “free and unfettered elections.” A 
three-power commission immediately went 


‘to Bucharest to oversee the change. 


In return, Washington and London will 
recognize the new Bucharest regime. 

In Bulgaria, a smashing victory by the 
unopposed Fatherland Front in Novem- 
ber’s. elections did not weaken Washing- 
ton’s opinion that the regime was Com- 
munist-dominated and unrepresentative. 
Now, the Big Three agreed that Russia 
alone should give “friendly advice” to 
Bulgaria on the “desirability” of includ- 
ing two outsiders in the Fatherland Front 
government. When that is done, the 
United States and Britain will recognize 
Bulgaria. The Moscow communiqué said 
nothing about new elections. 
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Who Rattled That Sword? 


“Professors or no professors,” sputtered 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, “it’s in- 
conceivable that Russia—one of the archi- 


of agin security—should try to 
e s 


tects 

destroy ystem were all trying to 
build.” Commissar Molotoff interrupted 
showing newspaper articles in which two 
Georgian professors “proved” that North- 
eastern Turkey belonged historically to 
Soviet Georgia. He looked hurt by the 
outburst of the unsympathetic Briton. 








“But, Mr. Bevin,” he protested, “you 
didn’t see what the Turks did to the 
Soviet bookshop in Istanbul. - It's com- 
pletely destroyed.” 

That was about as far as Bevin was 
able to get with the Russians when he 
raised the subject of their demands on 
Britain’s ally, Turkey. Molotoff was as 
slippery as a Baltic herring on the subject. 
Thus Bevin returned to London still un- 
certain how far -Russia might go to 
“avenge” damage to Soviet property in 
recent Istanbul demonstrations (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 17, 1945). But he could be 
sure that Turkey was in no mood to give 
in to Moscow’s demands. “The whole of 
Turkey is ready to plunge into war flames 
rather than yield an inch of Turkish ter- 
ritory,” said the news agency Anatolia. 
The Russian Army paper Red Star, 
which had printed the original Georgian 
demand, then accused the Turks of 
“sword rattling.” 

Bevin ran up against another blank 
wall on the Iranian questign. For all in- 
quiries Molotoff had a stock answer: 
We'll withdraw our troops from Iran on 
March 2. By then, the Soviet-sponsored 
autonomous government in Azerbaijan 
may have a native force to defend its 
freedom. And to Secretary Byrnes Molo- 
toff intimated that Russian forces might 
remain in Iran even beyond March 2. 
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UNO: Site and Security 


Two-way transatlantic traffic stepped — 
up last week on the eve of the first meet- 
ing of the United Nations General As- 
sembly in London. The American delega- 
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tion, lacking its chairman, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, sailed from New 
York on the Queen Elizabeth. A six- 
nation committee made preparations to 
leave London for the United States to in- 
spect possible sites for the UNO capital. 
Warned against receiving “formal or 
official entertainment or gifts,” the com- 
mittee proposed to tour an area roughly 
bounded by the Atlantic, the Hudson 
River, Greater Boston, and Central New 
Jersey. Hyde Park, N. Y., was the current 
favorite. 

As the Assembly convenes, still another 
key part of the UNO will be born. 
Dec. 29 Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
airborne-warfare veteran and Mediter- 


ranean theater commander, was named | 


American representative at a London 
meeting to set up the UNO military staff 
committee. Made up of Big Five chiefs 
of staff or their deputies, the committee 
will become permanent when the UNO 
Security Council is formed.’ By late 
January, the Big Five’s military men will 
undertake one of the world organization’s 
most important functions: the ogee 
of armaments and the assembli & of 
international military forces that will back 
up the decisions of the Security Council 
and the UNO as a whole. 
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Ivan Shoots 


The GI and his German girl left the 
Weber café at 10:30 on the evening of 
Dec. 23. They strolled toward her home 
through the Tempelhof section of Ber- 
lin. Just before they reached a street 
light, a flash lighted the street ahead and 
a shot rang out. Under the light, two men 
in Red Army uniform aqeermcnes the 
couple. The anges spoke Russian to- 
gether, a little halting German, and 
broken English. “Are you American?” 
one asked the GI. When T/4 Stanley C. 
Cranston replied he was, the stranger 
drew a pistol and shot the American 
dead. Up the street MP’s later also found 
the body of Sgt. Ernest Bauer, a pistol 
wound in his forehead. 

Last week American and Russian mili- 
tary police searched the Tempelhof dis- 
trict house by house for the assassins. But 
embittered GI’s demanded more than 
capture and punishment of the slayers. 
“Tempelhof is right on the edge of the 
Russian sector,” said one. “The Russkies 
swarm over here every night and nearly 
every one carries a gun. It was time, 
said the Americans, that they too carried 
weapons for self-defense. 


Hitler's Last Gasp 


“I ask you, my Fihrer, Adolf Hitler: ) 


Are you willing to take Miss Eva Braun 
as your wife? . . . I ask you, Miss Eva 
Braun, are you willing to take our Fiihrer, 
Adolf Hitler, as your husband?” Both 
were willing, said the hastily typed docu- 
ment. Furthermore, both were “of pure 
Aryan descent and . . . not infected with 
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inheritable diseases.” Considering the war 
circumstance (the last days of Berlin 
under Russian siege), Walter Wagner, 
Berlin City Councilor, was happy to marry 
the couple without delay on April 29. 
When she signed the document, Eva 
started to write her maiden name, hastily 
scratched out the “B” and proudly wrote 
“Eva Hitler, geboren Braun.” The Fihrer 
took up a separate page for his scrawled 
signature. 

Last week American and British coun- 
terintelligence agents found Hitler’s mar- 
riage’ contract in the Bavarian lakeside 
resort of Tegernsee, 30 miles south of 
Munich. It had been hidden by Wilhelm 
Paustin, who slipped out of the Reichs- 
chancellery just before the Red Army 
captured it. With it in a waterlogged 
suitcase were a “private will” and a “po- 
litical testament. 

The will explained that “I and my wife 
choose death to escape the disgrace of 
being forced to resign or surrender.” The 
testament willed the government of Ger- 
many to Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz and 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels. 
Then it added one final blast of Hitlerian 
bombast before death. He had never 
wanted war, the Fiihrer proclaimed once 
more. International Jewry was responsible. 
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In the Ruhr Crown Colony . 
Native Blokes Are White 


Most of the news of events inside Ger- 
many appearing in American papers has 
naturally dealt either with happenings in 
the American zone or in Berlin. Little has 
- come out about how the Russians and 
British run their zones. Last week five 
American newspaper correspondents were 
taken on a conducted tour of the Soviet 
zone. They chose their own itinerary but 
were carefully shepherded by their Rus- 


sian guides. They visited places in Saxony — 


and found that German ind and 
agriculture had revived to a considerable 
extent. Although the Russians had taken 
away considerable machinery as repara- 
tions, the “stripping” of German assets— 
in Saxony at least—had not been as severe 
as Allied officers had first reported. Rus- 
sian denazification policies did not ap- 
pear as dogmatic as those of the Ameri- 
cans although considerable political pres- 
sure toward the Communization of the 
Reich was evident. 
At the same time, James O’Donnell, 
chief of NEwswEeEx’s Berlin bureau, made 
a survey of the British zone—probably 
the most important of all the Allied zones 
_ because it contains the Ruhr valley. Here 
is his report: 
Journeying into the British zone 
through the Rhineland, I stopped at 
three officers’ messes along the route. 
bap misses eo the attitude of 
troops of the western occupying 
powers. In the American zone, the table 
‘ topic was: “When do we home?” 
| | In the French zone, it was the relative 


charms of pretty Rhineland waitresses. 
But in the British mess near Cologne, it 
was whether 1,500 calories was a proper 
daily ration for the civilian population. 
The British are like that. And being 
British, they decided it wasn’t. 

The activity and mood of high serious- 
ness’ in Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery’s British Army of the Rhine, 
as the occupation forces are called, 
strikes you from the moment you meet 
the crack Guards Armored Division near 
Bonn. Then you pass through the terri- 
tory of one famous combat division after 
another. The British demobilization sys- 
tem, based solely on age and length of 
service, and whether they are needed as 
skilled workers in Britain, has not sent 





Monty’s army reflects the usipumnen wth 
which the Field Marshal here studies 


a pinball game 


many young combat men home. A simple 
but eloquent sign on a bridge along the 
Autobahn reads “El Alamein Bridge— 
Built by 295th Field Company, Royal 
Engineers, Who Fought There.” Cam- 
paign ribbons and shoulder flashes reveal 
these elite of the British Army from the 
African desert, from Italy, Normandy, 
and so on. 

Everything is done with the unhurried 
air of people who plan to remain here 
a long time. In smart officers’ clubs in 
requisitioned hotels, very correct Ger- 
man waiters serve tea at the appointed 
hour. Equally correct bartenders pour 
drinks from well-stocked bars. Orchestras 
play everything from “The Lambeth 

” to “God Save the King.” —s 

the white faces of the natives’ g 

past outside, this could be Poona, the 
of the Indian garrison town. 

The Chutney Brigade: The colonial 
effect is heightened by the arrival in in- 
creasing numbers of civilian and military 





government officials, scoffingly referred 
to as “chutneys” or Seccirva. Oe a 
by the old Army men. This is because 
they wear green and yellow shoulder tabs 
rather than military crowns and pips. 
But they are rts and administrators 
in the best Civil Service tradition. They 
have, as they so aptly put it, “been sent 
out from England,” and they bring with 
them the let’s-get-on-with-it spirit. 

Far from muddling through, the Brit- 
ish are pulling the long bow of policy. 
It has two strings. The immediate meas- 
ures being applied in Germany are not 
reviving its economy to any extent. They 
are a stopgap at best. But before the 
winter is out, high policy must decide 
whether the present zonal strait jacket 
will be relaxed as envisaged at Potsdam, 
or whether the quadripartite machinery 
will break down completely. In the first 
contingency, the British aim to have the 
best- inistered zone, an industrial area 
which in the long run can supply e«x- 
ports to meet reparations demands and 
pay for necessary food imports. But if 
each power holes up in its zone, then, 
in terms of power politics, the British 
are thankful that they are sitting atop 
the Ruhr and on the mouth of the Elbe 
at Hamburg, and have the Kiel Canal. 
Furthermore, you even hear whispers 
here of having to take over the Ameri- 
can zone. The British zone then might 
have to be treated as a colorty, hence the 
present attitude of “Let’s Not Be Beastly 
to the Natives.” 

Over the restored Autobahnen, British 
lorries rush past creaking German trucks, 
all loaded with coal, rations, and emer- 
gency building supplies. More than 1,100 
repair shops have been set up in an effort 
to keep German road transport going. 
Salvage and ordnance specialists have 

athered all war-damaged vehicles in 
uge assembly areas for “cannibaliza- 
tion.” In the Hermann Géring Works 
near Hannover tanks are being disman- 
tled and cut up by acetylene torches, and 


the metal is used to make everything - 


from milk pails to girders. 

Forever England? Beyond the indus- 
trial Ruhr, in the pleasant countryside 
between the Teutoburg Forest and the 
Westphalian Gate, the scene changes. 
Here in the undamaged spa towns of the 
Weser Valley—Biinde, Herford, Minden, 
and Bad Oceynhausen—there is an at- 
mosphere of garrison life as the hob- 
nailed boots of “other ranks” click sharp- 
ly on the cobblestone streets. This is the 
present headquarters of the British Con- 
trol Commission for Germany. Hundreds 
of officers, smartly clad in battle or brassy 
service dress, have taken over the Kur- 
hausen. ~ * 

In the province of Hannover, frequent 
and surprising reference is made to the 
fact that this area was once under the 
British crown. Among small businessmen, 
once the bulwark of Nazi beliefs, there 
is now a pathetic plea to be 


. into the British Empire. The efficiency of 
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was married to the Hon. 


So ’Andsome, So "Appy: When Mollie Wyndham-Quin 
Obert Cecil last month at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, they and the onlookers revived the best traditions 


& 


of elegant London weddings. The bride was 
groom a dignified young nobleman, the only son of Viscount 
Cranborne. The street crowd was inelegant but fascinated. 
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International Photos 


lovely, the bride- 





the British administration induces among 
many Germans an abnegating spirit of 
“Let St. George do it.” 


Unter der Union Jack: Much of the 
road system has. been restored; essential 
public utilities are functioning; emergency 
housing has been undertaken; most DP’s 
and many Germans are back home, and a 
rationing system has been organized. 
There has been demilitarization—airfields 
plowed up, submarine pens demolished, 
munition plants dismantled. The British 
are even training a new German police 
force along Bobby lines. Except for spo- 
radic looting, smuggling, black-market 
activities, and gangsterism by young 
hoodlums, law and order has been re- 
stored. Coal is coming up from the 
Ruhr; transport is creaking along, and 
small-scale industry has been revived. 

Meanwhile, the pragmatic British are 
marking time. They have already planned 
to move their military-government seat to 
Hamburg in the coming months. In Ham- 
burg, you can detect a faint revivalist 
stirring not present in the ruined cities of 
Cologne and the North German plain. 
Although the docks and industrial section 
are still rubble heaps, some supplies are 
now coming through the port, and. the 
fishing fleet weaves through mine-cleared 
channels to Dogger Bank, bringing back 
fresh fish to supplement a meager ration. 
Downtown around the Binnenalster, ho- 
tels and entertainment centers, which 
mana: to survive the blitz, buzz as 
B troops pour in on leave. 

Although made to realize that they are 
to lose most of their merchant marine 
and huge shipbuilding yards, the work- 
ers and businessmen ‘of Hamburg have 
hope in the future, hope not present in 
other blitzed cities. For if there is to be 


one Germany, exports and imports must 
begin flowing, and if three or four Ger- 
manies develop, then. Hamburg will be- 
come the dominant city of the British 
*zone. Hamburg again will flourish as 
Queen of the Elbe-under the Union Jack. 
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More and Cheaper Francs 


The time was perfect for a hush-hush 
financial operation. Although the rumor 
had circulated for many months and 
more insistently for several days that the 
French franc would be devaluated, it 
was not until Dec. 24 that it happened. 
The day before Christmas turned chill 
and blustery. Toward nightfall Parisians 
were occupied with food and gifts. 

Electric cutoffs were suspended and 
the bright lights in shop windows showed 
up poverty-stricken shelves. Following a 
prewar custom, small bdoths were erect- 
ed in the boulevards. They stocked a 
variety of merchandise ranging from 
Louis XVI commodes for $6,000 to 
jumping jacks for $15. The rich bought 
turkeys for $60, paté de foie gras for $5 
a slice, and Christmas trees er $12 to 
$100. The poor grubbed frantically, get- 
ting shoddy junk at swollen prices. 

Thus Parisians. remained oblivious of 
the government's step until the Christmas 
morning papers arrived. Most of these, 
using the euphemistic word “alignment,” 
announced that the Council of .Ministers 
had decided the franc would be de- 
valuated against the pound sterling and 
dollar. The exact rate of 480 francs to 
the pound and 119.10669 to the dollar 
was not revealed till late Christmas Day. 
The action was ratified Dec. 26, when 
the Constituent Assembly met and ap- 
proved the new franc. 


The Shaken Holy Land 


A three-story stone and plaster build- 
ing in the “Russian Compound” on the 
Jaffa Road in Jerusalem houses the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department of the Pal- 
estine Police. Here British criminal ex- 
perts direct their endless campaign 
against terrorism—Arab outbreaks a few 
years ago, Jewish ones now. In his sec- 
ond-floor office, Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral. A. F. Giles recently discussed Jewish 
terrorists with a correspondent. “I never 
know when they're going to throw a 
bomb at me,” he said. Last week that 
was exactly what they did. 

The attack was executed with mili- 
tary precision. Terrorists in British battle 
jackets drove into the compound. Some 
engaged the guards. Others blasted an 
entry into a building across the street, 
from where they laid down covering fire 
for a third group. This group planted a 
bomb in the police headquarters. An- 
other detachment, two blocks away, had 
automatic weapons and antitank mines 
to cover the escape. 

The bomb blast brought down all 
three stories of one wing of the head- 
quarters, and blew out windows for 
blocks around. Giles and his chief, In- 
spector General Rymer Jones, escaped. 
But rescue workers digging in the rubble | 
found the body of an assistant police su- | 
pervisor. The terrorists machine-gunned ‘| 
another assistant supervisor, killed two | 
British constables, and four Basuto (Af- | 
rican) soldiers in gunfights in the com- j 
pound and nent streets. One of the 
attackers was killed and another was 
found seriously wounded. But a dragnet | 
which hauled in 400 Jews and foreigners: | 
in Jerusalem. failed to produce any other | 


members of the terrorist band. 
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Pell-Mell Breakup of Services 
Nears End—Rebuilding in Sight 


Decline From War Strength 
Is So Swift That Army and Navy 
Are Disorganized Right Now 


Last week the combination of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard which beat two vicious opponents 
into defeat was like a prizefighter who 
wins his championship belt and then 
quits training. All services were drastical- 
ly reduced in size. Their striking power 
compared with that on V-J Day was sur- 
prisingly weak and likely to grow weaker. 

A survey of the numerical strength of 
each service on Jan. 1, 1946, showed: 

@ In the overseas American Army on 
May 8 there were about 5,470,000 men. 
In. Europe alone were 61 of the 89 war- 
time divisions. Now only 2,100,000 GI's 
were away from the United States. And 
in the entire Army only four divisions, 
all in the United States, could be con- 
sidered at fighting strength. 

@ Some military observers claimed that 
America no longer hzd a single air squad- 
ron which could perform a combat mis- 
sion. Although the Army Air Forces had 
more than 16,000 planes in the United 
States, half of them were rusting in open- 
air storage and thousands of airmen who 
might be keeping their skill were bein 


told that “there are no planes available. 


About 5,600 planes were in real flying 
shape in the United States but many of 
these were transports, useless for either 


. 


defensive or offensive fighting. Overseas 
the Army had about -7,500 planes in use. 
Of these, 2,812 were flown by tactical 
units. The Air Transport Command was 


60 per cent demobilized and had only . 


20,735 of its personnel still overseas. 

@ Of the 3,400,000 sailors in the Navy on 
Aug. 14, one-third had returned to civilian 
life. And of the 1,308 actual combat ships 
in the Navy in September, about 500 will 
be inactivated by mid-February. The 
fighting ships still in commission were not 
properly manned for a major battle. Key 
sailors with long sea experience—the high- 
point men—had been demobilized and 
their places either had been left vacant 
or filled by inexperienced youngsters. 
Most ships had barely half their wartime 
complement on board; a number of ves- 
sels had their guns removed. The high- 
ranking men in the Navy Department 
claimed that their service was not being 
“demobilized,” but “disintegrated.” 

@ The Marine Corps’ story followed the 
same pattern. Thirty per cent of the 
484,631 Leathernecks who saw war serv- 
ice were in civilian clothes. Of the six 
Marine divisions, five still exist but only 
three are at full strength. And morale of 


Leathernecks in China was reported at an 


all-time low. 

@ This month the Coast Guard, whose 
wartime peak was 170,480 men, will be 
returned from the Navy to its peacetime 
role as a Treasury Department branch. 
The service had reduced its personnel by 
some 69,000. It had decommissioned a 
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number of its ships and will make still 
further cuts until it reaches a peacetime 
strength of 34,500 men. 

Significance --——~— 

Because of uncertainties on foreign 
commitments and their own home organi- 
zation, War and Navy Department lead- 
ers are wary of making guesses about the 
future. There is no attempt to deny that 
the Army as a fighting force is a thin and 
almost useless weapon. The Navy is so 
disorganized that it could not fight today. 
However, the real cause behind the dis- 
integration of American armed might— 
pell-mell demobilization—should end soon. 
Then the services will begin to put their 
houses in order. 

The voluntary enlistment program 
started seven weeks ago by the Army has 
been an outstanding success. More than 
800,000 men have signed up already. 
That is more than were under arms in 
the week before the 1940 draft went into 
effect. If the enlistment rate remains 
steady, the plan for a total strength of 
nearly 2,000,000 men by June 30 of this 
year should be easily achieved. The Navy 
is also encouraged by the number of re- 
serve officers transferring to the regular 


Navy. But neither service will give any 


public recognition to enlistment-program 
successes. To do so would jeopardize the 
draft bill. If the public believed volun- 
tary enlistments satisfied the needs of the 
‘services, there would be prompt action to 
get Congress to end the draft. Should it 
end and enlistments fall off at the same 
time, the Army and Navy would be in a 
desperate manpower situation. 
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Meet the Wife | 


For Christmas Eve at Midway Islan 
the Sixth Defense Battalion turned out 
to meet a naval air transport in from 
Honolulu. When the plane taxied to a 





{ War and peace: Last year’s Superforts made a mighty air arm . . . this year’s junked wings 
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Home again, and highballing 


with a “Highway” 


“MOY, it’s great to see snow 

again, and to be back in 
civvies with a steering wheel in 
my hand and a loaded Highway 
Trailer behind me!’ ny a 
veteran driver home from the 
Pacific is echoing those senti- 


ments right now! And this is a 


ood time for Highway to say, 

Welcome home, men! You did 
a great job over there, and 
there’s a big job ahead of you 
here!” 

Because the billions of dollars’ 
worth of consumer goods, for 
which the demand has been pil- 
tng up, will provide a good many 


ton-miles of hauling—and a lot 
of it will be done with Highway 
“Clippers” and ‘‘Freightmas- 
ters,’ dependably and at low 
cost. You're going to like these 
newest Highway trailers, men. 
They’re the greatest yet—easy 
operating, fast rolling, and not 
an ounce of unnecessary weight. 

Highway Trailers are largely 
manufactured in Highway’s own 
modern plants. They are the re- 
sults of over a quafter-century 
of successful experience. Write to- 
day for color booklets giving full 
details. Remember — Highway 
is the buy-way to trailer value. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Truck Tratlers and Bodies © Earth Bering Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 
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THROAT 
HUSKY? 


Here y‘are...soothing, 
speedy relief from huskiness, 
coughs due to colds! 
Vicks Cough Drops 

are so good because 
theyre medicated with 
throat- soothing, 


cough-easing 
ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. 
Try em. 
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stop, Mrs. Minor C. Alexander stepped 
out into the arms of her Marine sergeant 
husband. The men cheered wildly. 

Mrs. Alexander was the first service 
wife to arrive at that bleak Pacific. base 
since the war. Scores of others were on 
the way last week. Under a recent Navy 
directive, officers and the top three grades 
of enlisted men, regular or reserve, who 
would spend six months’ duty in Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Aleutians, the Samoan or the 
Caribbean areas, can request that their 
families join them. Approval by the com- 
manding officer is subject to the housing 
available, living conditions in general, 
and the availability of “surplus” govern- 
ment transportation to the base. 

The Army offers the same opportunity 
to dependents of staff sergeants and men 
of higher grades at Hawaii, Alaska, Pana- 
ma, the Bahamas, and the Caribbean 
area. Army men, however, must expect 
one year’s duty at their base. 

At present, wives can ship ‘no house- 
hold pe to — visiee ~~ may 
carry 350 pounds of personal baggage, 
plus 175 pounds for each child. 
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Gestapo, U.S. Style 


I am the man who runs this place. If there 
are any of you bastards that don’t like the 
way I am running this institution, I'll cave 
your head in. 





Lt. Frank (Hardboiled) Smith prided 
himself on being a tough MP. He had 
been stationed in France and the United 
States. In addition to talking tough he 
swiped 3,000 francs from an American 
_— beat prisoners, and put huge 

oses of physics in their food “just for 
the fun of it.” Hardboiled Smith was tried 
and found guilty in the spring of 1919. 
His sentence was dismissal from the 


Outward bound: Wives of servicemen sail to join their husbands overseas 


service plus three years at hard labor. 

Fo: the past two weeks during a gen- 
eral court-martial in London, history has 
repeated itself. An Army MP named 
Smith—Sgt. Judson H. Smith of Cumber- 
land, Ky.—was one of eight enlisted men 
and two officers who faced charges of 
brutality to prisoners in the guardhouse 
at the United States Army reinforcement 
depot at Lichfield, England. The guard- 
house often held as many as 800 prison- 
ers, whose crimes ranged from overstaying 
leave to larceny. 

The charges, covering the period be- 
tween August 1944 and March 1945, 
were: 
€ Enlisted MP’s béat inmates with whips 
and clubs, forced them to overeat, and 
then administered castor oil. 

@ The MP’s made prisoners double time 
while trying to keep noses and feet 
touching a wall. 

-@ In icy weather, prisoners had to scrub 
concrete floors with cold water and 
brushes. At other times they had to 
stand for long periods. with their arms 
extended in a physically exhausting posi- 
tion. 

@ One of the officers, First Lt. Leonard 
W. Ennis of Peekskill, N. Y., ordered 
corporal punishment. 


@ The other officer, First Lt. Granville: 


Cubage, allowed guards to beat prisoners. 

The Case Against Smith: In the 
bare, ground-floor trial room at 44 Gros- 
venor Square, Sergeant Smith listened to 
the brilliant prosecutor, Capt. Earl J. 
Carroll of San Francisco, build a case 
against him and the other defendants. 
One witness after another charged Smith 
with brutality. One man said Smith had 
attacked him during an exercise period 
and when he resisted he was beaten to 
the ground. Another former prisoner 
claimed that Smith had warned him it 
was unsafe to testify at the trial and that 
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subsequently the witness had been beat- 
en up to make the warning stick. Staff 
Sgt. James Gallardy, who was imprisoned 
at Lichfield for being a few hours over- 
leave, declared Smith beat him black 
and blue. Gallardy has a good military 
record and wears the Purple Heart and 
Bronze Star medals. 

Smith denied all charges. The 32-year- 
old sergeant spent most of his 40 months 
overseas at the prison. The Lichfield 
depot commander, Col. James A. Kilian, 
described him as “one of the best non- 
commissioned officers I’ve ever seen.” 
Kilian, who is not accused of any crime, 
said that he had received no complaints 
of prisoner mistreatment. The guard- 
house was regularly inspected by chap- 
lains and medical officers and during one 
month eight generals visited it. No one 
reported any irregularities. The colonel 
implied that punishments were not severe 
and that the stiffest solitary confinement 
ordered was thirteen days. 

But another witness testified that he 
had seen a prisoner emerge after 33 days 
in solitary minus four front teeth and 30 
pounds. 

The Provost’s Pal: The man who 
should have been able to throw light on 
conditions at the guardhouse was the 
depot provost marshal, Maj. Richard E. 
.Lobuono, a student of Romance lan- 
guages before the war. On the witness 
stand Lobuono sat nervously clenching 
his hands and biting his lips. His most 
frequent statement was a barely audible: 
“I can’t recall.” But the cross-examination 
finally broke him down. 

In a voice that shook with fear he de- 
‘lared:he had been threatened by Colonel 
Kilian. “He follows me _ everywhere,” 
Lobuono said. “If I go to the mess he’s 
there . . . I felt that he wasn’t interested 
in me, but his desire was to protect him- 
self.” And on Dec. 22 Lobuono testified 
that Kilian had said: “I made you what 
you are today and I'm going to hang 
you.” The court agreed immediately to 
give Lobuono every possible protection. 

The trial was ordered after an investi- 
gation indicated that a Negro prisoner at 
Lichfield died possibly as the result of 
blows inflicted vast March. In July the 
Army newspaper Stars and Stripes quot- 
ed a soldier who had been an inmate at 
the prison as saying that “guards . . . and 
officers . . . beat American prisoners. . . 
They said they had orders from the com- 
manding officer . . . They could do any- 
thing they wanted.” Although the trial 
was scheduled to start in October, the 
prosecution had to have additional time 
to gather documents and witnesses from 
many levels of Army command. - 
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You Can’t Print That! 


The 28th replacement depot on Leyte 
is a miserable hot spot where troops wait 
for ships to take them home. Talk there 
Consists entirely of speculation about how 
and when the GI’s will leave for “Uncle 
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Artist’s conception of air bubbles in air-entrained 
concrete as seen through a microscope. — 


AIR BUBBLES IN 


CONCRETE 


Millions of minute, disconnected air bubbles trapped in concrete by 
using a new product, 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


is the answer of research to the problem of concrete pavement scaling. 

The repeated use of concentrated calcium chloride and common 
salt to melt ice and snow on main traveled highways and streets, (a 
relatively new and largely wartime expedient), has caused unsightly 
scaling of well-constructed concrete pavements. Impaired riding qual- 
ities and increased maintenance have often resulted. 

To conserve the public’s investment in existing concrete pavements, 
the careless use of such concentrated chemicals should be avoided. 
If chloride salts are to be used for ice control, the pavements should 
receive a protective treatment developed by research and the chemicals 
should be used intelligently and sparingly. 

For future pavements, the protection should be bwxilt into the concrete 
by using 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


Send for bulletins, “The Elimination of Pavement Scaling by Use of 
Air-Entraining Portland Cement,” and “Protection of Existing Con- 
crete Pavements from Salt and Calcium Chloride.” Free in United States 
and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific 
research and engineering field work 
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Sugar.” The camp newspaper, The 


Homeward Herald, tries to keep their: 


spirits up. But recently its editor, T/5 
Robert W. Young, picked up a story cal- 
culated to raise troop tempers to a boil. 

Young reported that of ten ships at 
Leyte only one was being refitted to carry 
GI's home. The other nine were to return 
prisoners of war to Japan. When Young's 
commanding officer forbade publication 
of the story because it would be bad for 
morale, 50,000 mimeographed copies of 
it mysteriously appeared. Retribution was 
swift. Young was busted to private and 
put on a garbage detail. 

Last week, however, the friendly, hard- 
working commander of troops in the 
Western Pacific, Lt. Gen. W. D. Styer, 
gave Young back his corporal’s stripes. 
Then he ordered that the ex-editor be 
“admonished” for failing to realize his re- 
sponsibilities and placed permanently in 
a non-writing job. 


Po 


The American Maker 


As shells fell on the Rhine nine months 
ago a Canadian soldier in the American 
Army rushed into a hut near the Remagen 
bridge and shouted: “Can you naturalize 
me in a hurry? I have to get back right 
away.” The hut was field headquarters 
for Cyrus B. Follmer, the only naturaliza- 
tion officer operating in Continental Eu- 
rope. The Canadian.filled out a form and 
Follmer administered the oath of Ameri- 
can citizenship in front of a huge 5- by 
9-foot flag. Then the soldier dashed out. 
Follmer noticed that the back of his 
jacket was stained with blood. 


By the Second War Powers Act of 
1942, non-citizen soldiers could acquire 
full citizenship if officers testified to their 
good character and honorable service. 
Early in 1944, the State Department lent 
Follmer, its former vice consul at the 
Berlin Consulate General, to the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a special naturalization 
officer for the European theater. By the 
end of 1945, the slight, brown-haired ci- 
vilian had traveled 20,000 miles through 
France, Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
and Austria, and made citizens out of more 
than 1,800 “foreigners” serving in the 
United States Army. Some were British, 
Germans, Italians, Indonesians, Scandi- 
navians, Yugoslavs, Poles, and Hindus, 
but most of them were Canadians or 
Mexicans. 

The Oath on Wheels: Follmer’s 
headquarters were in the American Em- 
bassy in Paris, where GI’s were sometimes 
naturalized in the stately, book-lined Wal- 
lace Library. But, more often, Follmer 
took citizenship to the soldiers. He trav- 
eled by command car, jeep, munitions 
carrier, and open truck in bitter cold, 
along cratered roads within yards of the 
firing lines. He slept in bombed-out 
houses, in schools and restaurants, where 
the big flag was pegged up and solemn 


naturalization proceedings took place, 


while big guns boomed accompaniment. 

From front-line foxhcles prospective 
citizens sought him out. Often they were 
grimy-faced, and near exhaustion. It was 
so cold at times they could hardly scrawl 
their names on the forms. And jeeps wait- 
ed to carry them back into battle. Many 
who thus received streamlined citizenship 
did not live to enjoy its advantages. 
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International 
\Stormy Atlantic: The worst weather in seamen’s memories delayed homeward- 
| bound troops during the holidays. In its ten-day crossing from Southampton, the 
battleship Washington, shown here arriving in ice-jammed New York Harbor with 
‘1,570 seasick troops, was battered by five separate storms. Winds of typhoon force 
‘and waves 100 feet high swept away life rafts and damaged the superstructure. 
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Follmer recalled an Irishman who cele- 
brated his new nationality too soon in a 
Belgian brewery. The Irishman had to 
be fished out for the ceremony. A week 
later he was killed in action. 

But at the end of 1945, soldiers looked 
forward not to dying but to living as 
American citizens. Awaiting demobiliza- 
tion, they rushed to beat the years-long 
civilian naturalization process, and the 
50-year-old citizen maker last week held 
daily a busy ceremony for them at Third 
Army headquarters in Bad Tdélz. 


on 


Honie Next Christmas 


“You can’t monkey around with the 
men now ... They're in an ugly mood. 
And I don’t blame them. I want to go 
home, too.” The colonel on Iwo * ha 
voiced the sentiments of American officers 
all over the world. The demobilization 


- blues which had hit Europe months be- 


fore were still prevalent 
ing in the Pacific. 
@ In Manila 4,000 GI’s marched on the 
21st Replacement Depot headquarters 
carrying “We Want Ships” signs to pro- 
test the cancellation of a scheduled trans- 
port home. Col. J. C. Campbell ordered 
the men back to barracks: “You men for- 
get you're not working for General Mot- 
ors. You're still in the Army.” He ex- 
plained that the ship was~canceled be- 
cause the 21st and 29th replacement de- 
pots had been consolidated. The soldiers 
retired. Two days later Colene] Campbell 
belittled their “college rally,” but told 
them three more troopships had been as- 
signed to the depot. By Dec. 31, the 15,- 
000 men in both depots would be home- 
ward bound. 
€ In Frankfurt, Germany, 100 Air Forces 
enlisted men marched on the office of Maj. 
Gen. E. S. Hughes, inspector general for 
the European theater. A spokesman for 
the group—all with 55 to 59 points—told 
the general they represented 400 soldiers 
whose orders for home had been cancelled 
twice. They felt that plans for acceptance 
of paying civilian passengers by the Air 
Transport Command might “possibly” be 
the cause. But the general replied that 
lack of shipping alone was responsible 
and promised to consider their grievance. 
e 8 Question: In Washington 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson was 
defending the Army’s redeployment rec- 
ord in a letter to the Senate. To GI's 
sweating it out in the Pacific, he offered 
some statistics: In October, 158,000 men 
came home from the Pacific; in Novem- 
ber, 260,000; in December, about 387,- 
000. As. for the future, he predicted 
that all 60-point men would home 
by Jan. 31, and by the end of Feb- 


ere and rag- 


-ruary, only occupation troops and the 


few men needed for surplus property 
disposal would remain overseas. 


As for redeployment by plane, the 
Secretary said bombers were boing used 
to.a maximum extent. But lack of flight 
and ground personnel due to the rapid 
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ooked a 
= Ihe America’s Private Banking System is Geared to Serve the Full Credit Needs ! 
song of Business, Small and Large, without Government Guarantees | 
< held 3 
Third 
- JTN September, 1945, this country’s private banking system of 

| nearly 15,000 banks declared, in an American Bankers Asso- 
h the Ciation resokition, that — 
sage “We reaffirm the declaration made by the Association on September 15, 1943, 
| Kea that direct domestic commercial loans by the government or the governmental 
ss guarantee of domestic commercial loans are not only unnecessary for the financing 
zation of postwar commercial enterprise, but are actually contrary to sound financial 
- be- - policy and the best interests of the American economy.” 

rag- 
aa Bankers Trust Company completely endorses this policy and 
— calls attention to the fact that the banking facilities of the nation 
ae have been marshalled to assure that every competent individual, 
; r ° e © « e eo 
m for. firm or corporation that needs bank credit will get it if the 
Ot- . ° . 

fe ex money is to be used for.some constructive purpose that will serve 
, e- ’ 
nt de the country’s economy. 
diers 
peal ‘With total deposits of over $140-billion and with substan- 
= tially increased capital funds, the individual banks are in a 
e 15,- os ; “ie 
home- stronger position than ever before to do the job. In addition, 
forces f through Correspondent Banking relationships, the banks in the 
Maj. a 
od for _ larger cities co-operate closely with smaller local banks... and 
oer Regional Credit Pools, now 45 in number, which themselves have 
= over $650-million of credit funds available, are further assurance 
a. Se that the full credit needs of business will be met by the banks. 
ly” b Pee sat ; 
Y that This is private banking enterprise serving private business 
pebke enterprise in the sound American way... helping to assure pro- 
ngton 4 ° 5° 
oes duction, employment and higher living standards for all. 
t ‘ . : 
CIs See your banker now—let him help you line up your financial program. 
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demobilizing of the Air Forces limited 
such operations. 

Most important was Patterson’s conten- 
tion that there would be no more serious 
shipping tie-ups. But to the 3,200,000 
men overseas, every ship was still a seri- 
ous problem. And on Dec. 27, the Sen- 
ate’s Mead committee investigating the 
national defense situation announced that 
a critical shortage of crews was affecting 
redeployment. In camps outside New 
York, 12,000 troops to replace as many 
high-point men in Europe were kept 
ashore by lack of crews to man four or 
more empty troopships in the harbor. The 
crew shortage was partly seasonal. Sea- 
men wanted to spend the holidays with 
their families. But it was also a postwar 


~ 
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trend. The War Shipping Administration 





said 100 men a day apply for release from | 


the merchant marine: to take shore jobs, 

The Train Question: The Mead 
committee foresaw smoother sailing on 
land. Railroad bottlenecks which stranded 
220,000 veterans on. both coasts over 
Christmas would be eliminated by the end 
of January. The men who spent Dec. 25 
in East Coast staging camps would be 
home for New Year's Day.'Troop sleeping 
cars are going to the military at the rate 
of 28 aday, andthe Canadian railways will 
start carrying American troops soon. But 
last week anxious GI’s still hired taxis and 
moving vans for breakneck cross-country 
trips, and some families celebrated Christ- 
mas in January. 
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This is the ninth of a series of 
articles on the lessons of the war. 


From the day we won independ- 
ence, we started to chart a course for 
the ship of state. We knew that hurri- 
canes, typhoons, local storms, rocks, 
and other hazards are always to be en- 
countered at sea. Taking a 
these things into considera- 
tion, we determined that the 
course of nonintervention 
and neutrality was the best 
one to follow. 

If storm warnings of hur- 
ricane force flew over Eu- 
rope, it was easy to turn tail, 
run out of them, and lie to. 
This we expected our skip- 
pers to do. Many years of 
successful sailing, together 

ith the ability to keep clear of storm: 
centers, caused us to place more re- 
liance on our skippers and the non- 
intervention and neutrality course they 
pursued than it did on providing them 
with a ship which could drive its way 
through any hurricane. 

However, we did not read very 
well the hurricane warnings which for 
some time had been flying in both the 
Pacific and Atlantic. So when the ty- 
phoon suddenly struck us in the Pa- 
cific, it caught our ship of state, lying 
amid un dangers, totally un- 
prepared. A sturdier and more weath- 
erly ship had to be built. This took 
time, and the time lost came near to 
capsizing the old ship. 

We should not have been o_o 
this way, but tradition is strong. In the 
last war we broke our nonintervention 
and neutrality policy and went to the 
aid of France. This thought motivated 
us more than the idea that we were 





How Seaworthy Is the Ship of State? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 





fighting a war against an aggressor na- 
tion. That war ended, we returned 
home and once more resumed the neg- 
ative course of nonintervention and 
neutrality. However, when Hitler came 
into power and the Axis pact was 
signed, to the weatherwise it was a 
clear indication that hurricanes were 
brewing. 

By superhuman effort we 
succeeded in rebuilding the 
ship of state and sent her 
across both oceans, the most 
powerful ship in the world. 
However, she only barely 
came through the storm. 
The documentary evidence 
produced at the Nuremberg 
trials testifies to the designs 
the Axis Powers ‘had con- 
templated for her destruc- 
tion. Had they been astute in their op- 
erations for carrying-out the plan, they 
would have ignored Russia and the 
United States for the time being and 
concentrated on Britain. With the At- 
lantic seaboard from Ireland to Dakar 
and the Suez Canal in Nazi hands, we 
would have been pretty well blocked 
off from Europe. 


If the Japs for their part had con- 
centrated on the Far East, America 
would not have been so thoroughly 
aroused and Japan would not have 
been weakened by a Midway defeat. 
Both Axis Powers violated sound strat- 
egy by not attempting to kill off an 
actual enemy first before bringing two 
potential enemies into the combat. 

Finally, is it safe to send the old 
ship of state to sea on a security 
course, without some stabilizing serv- 
ice plan and with insufficient ballast 
in the hold—ballast which a good uni- 
versal-training plan might furnish? 
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ame cilia, a beehive of industry in war years, is Whatever you desire in 
a. te getting its house in order to receive guests from all _ rail transportation can be 


over the nation. yours; a swift Streamliner, 


‘the } | Union Pacific will be transporting thousands of @q comfortable Limited or, 


California visitors. It offers the West's greatest travel if cost is a factor, the 


bargain; serves more west- ; 
gain; economical Challengers. 





ern scenic regions than 
any other railroad and is Add to the pleasure of your trip, if enroute to Los 
long famous for smooth- Angeles, by stopping over at Las Vegas, Nevada—a 
riding, safe travel... for | short distance from mighty Boulder Dam, one of 
meals that delight and America’s greatest spectacles. 





friendly service. Your journey by rail will be a high spot of your 





vacation or business trip. 
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“it UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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HIs is the story of a spectacular mili- 
"de development that has now come 
home from the wars to bring greater 
“fire power” to the rivet guns, jack ham- 
mers, rock drills and other air-driven 
tools of industry. 


It begins back in 1940 when the Air 
Forces sought a conductor for gasoline 
from airplane fuel cells to engines that 
would self-seal bullet punctures. Out of 
nearly 200 designs submitted by various 
manufacturers, a synthetic rubber hose 
of unique construction worked out by the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—was 
made standard after grueling battle tests, 


Now — a “super” air hose 


So standout proved this hose under the 
rigors of air combat, the same structural 


technique has now been adapted in 


building Goodyear’s revolutionary new 
Emerald Cord hose — an air carrier that 
far exceeds anything heretofore known 
in rugged quality, sinewy strength and 
light weight. 





Top secret of this hose is an exclusive 
new method of bonding cover, carcass 
and tube together with much greater ad- 
hesion-strength than previously obtain- 
able. This results in a lighter hose with 
much thinner wall gauge, but with far 
greater ruggedness, flexibility and longer 
life than other hose of equal inside 
diameters. 


Moderately priced 


This new Emerald Cord hose is made in 
one-, two- and three-braid types for 
light-, medium- and heavy-duty service. 
Size for size, it will outperform any hose 
you have ever used. Yet it is moderately 
priced because its superb quality comes 
from superior design, rather than excess 


beef. 


- 


It is now available from your Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor 
—headquarters for Hose, Belting, Molded 
Goods and Packing built to the world’s 
highest standard of quality. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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MR. FLOYD DAVIS, DISTINGUISHED ARTIST-CORRESPONDENT 


Hor Chen of Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


kK" bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and 


only been produced in limited quantities. For years the 
registered at the distillery. So rare...so smooth... 


most expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord 
so mellow...is this “Custom” Blended whiskey that it has 


Calvert is intended for those who can afford the finest. 
LORD CALVER1 IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Polar Bear and Mince Pie 


The story of the holidays in the lonely 
outposts of the Canadian Arctic came 
out by radio and airplane last week. A 
cold, pale moon, casting eerie shadows 
over i icebound wasteland, gave the 
only light. Eskimos left snow-blocked 
igloos to join missionaries, trappers, 
mounted police, and others in feasts that 
included such un-Christmasy items as 
beans and hardtack. 

At Arctic Bay on the rim of Baffin 
- Jsland where the most northerly Ca- 
nadian radio station is situated, five men 
and-a woman sat down to a Christmas 
meal of ptarmigan (northern grouse) 
soup, a fish entrée of Arctic char (a sal- 
mon-type), polar-bear steak, plum pud- 
ding, and mince pie. Later husky dogs 
(mongrels, usually half police dog, half 
wolf) scrambled with Eskimos for can- 
dies, nuts, and chewing gum. Eskimo 
guests of the Resolution Island post were 
treated to ice cream, cake, candy, and 
nuts. At Port Harrison, on the bleak Que- 
bec coast of Hudson Bay, the radio sta- 
tion staff ate a goose dinner, then served 
beans, tea, doughnuts, and hardtack to 
Eskimos. 

La Messe de Minuit: At Chester- 
field, on the west coast of Hudson Bay, 
. white folk and natives met in the tiny 
missionary chapel to attend la Messe de 
Minuit—Midnight Mass sung by three 
black-bearded French-Canadian priests. 
Eskimos, trained by the priests who first 
gave them a written language, sang 
Christmas hymns in Eskimo and Latin. 
Whimpering babies were comforted in 
church when their mothers took them to 
breast. ; 

At Coppermine, in the Western Arctic, 


the community was thrilled by arrival of - 
the first Christmas plane since 1939, 


bringing packages, cards, and letters. 
Elsewhere in Canada, thousands of 
families were unable to have their tradi- 
tional turkey dinners. Most cities had 
fewer turkeys in retail stores than for any 
Christmas and New Year's in memory— 
barely more_than half as many as last 
year. Government promises that east- 
bound carloads of turkeys would reach 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto for the 
holidays failed to materialize. Many deal- 
ers suspected that thousands of turkeys 
had gone to the black market. Others 
blamed price ceilings and the fact that 
many employers bought turkeys directly 
from farmers for their employes. 
Canada’s occupation force in Europe 
enjoyed a five-day holiday, although most 
soldiers were con: to camp areas to 
keep leave centers uncongested. Since the 
majority of Canadian troops had left for 
England and home, they had the lion’s 
e of a special shipment of 100,000 
pounds of oranges and 25,000 pounds of 


nuts, dates, and figs. Every man had 
turkey for dinner, a double issue of rum, 
and two bottles of beer. 


Pushing Japs Around 


Few postwar problems have given the 
Canadian Cabinet so many headaches as 
the disposal of the Japanese in the coun- 
try. Its plan to deport 10,347 who had 
signed questionnaires indicating they de- 
sired to return to Japan drew sharp 
criticism from many sources. Jap-haters 
complained all should be deported. Oth- 
ers, notably The Toronto Saturday Night, 
an influential weekly newspaper, and The 
Winnipeg Free Press, the voice of the 
Li party in Western Canada, strongly 
opposed the deportation of any Japanese, 
particularly those who are citizens by 
birth or adoption, or who changed their 
minds about returning to Japan. 

Last week a voluntary citizens’ com- 
mittee ‘formed in-Toronto added a new 
headache. They started legal action 
against the Attorney General of Canada 
to invalidate three orders-in-council au- 
thorizing deportation of the Japanese. 
Among the sponsors of the committee 
were B. K. Sandwell, editor of Saturday 
Night; George V. Ferguson, editor of The 
Winnipeg Free Press; and J. E. Atkinson, 
president of The Toronto Star, largest 
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daily newspaper in Canada. The commit- 
tee also sought a hearing with Justice 
Minister Louis St. Laurent to plead the 
cause of Japanese Canadians. Similar 
action was planned by citizen committees 
in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The three Cabinet orders, announced on 
Dec. 17, empowered the government (1) 
to deport Japanese nationals who had 
applied for repatriation, naturalized Ca- 
nadians of Japanese origin who did not 
revoke their repatriation application be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1945, and Canadian-born 
Japanese who did not revoke their appli- 
cation before an order was made for their 
deportation; (2) to remove British and 
Canadian status from naturalized persons 
deported or repatriated; (3) to appoint a 
royal commission to consider the deporta- 
tion of doubtful persons, including. those 
suspected of disloyalty and others who 
have changed their minds about repatri- 
ation since the end of the war. 

Nobody Wants Them: Meanwhile, 
the government was in difficulties over the 
dispersal of Japs who remain in Canada, 
During the war about 15,000 were moved 
from the Pacific coast to the interior of 
British Columbia and the remainder to 
other provinces. British Columbia is re- 
luctant to keep any Japs and insists that 
the eight other provinces should take 
their share. Only Saskatchewan has in- 
dicated willingness to take any. 

But government deportation plans were 
continued. The first group of 800 or 900 
bachelors and widowers, all Japanese 
nationals, is expected to leave this month. 
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Wolf Whistle, Reverse: Three kilted veterans of Canadian Scottish regiments, 
photographed in New York in the traditional “cheesecake” pose, evoked a whistle 
from a Canadian CWAC. They are (left to right): Pot. Reno Bono; Pipe Major 


Archie McMillan, Piper George McMillen, and Put. Margaret Sadler. They 


were 


among 12,000 Canadians aboard the Queen Elizabeth when it docked Dec. 28. 
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That question thousands of manufac- 


turers ... maybe you ... are asking 
today. 

There’s just one answer... ‘“‘Yes, if 
you know how.’’ And the best place to 
go for ‘“‘know how’’ is a plastics expert 
...in fact, Monsanto goes one step 
further and says, ten plastics experts. 


- Because your plastics problem... 


whether it relates to materials, methods, 
costs, design, performance, sources of 
supply, or something else. . . receives 
at Monsanto the best thinking of ten 
picked experts, each one a specialist in 
a different, major phase of plastics 
practice. 


If you can’t use plastics advantageous- 
ly, this group... Monsanto. Plastics 
Technical Council. ,. will tell you, 
frankly. But, if plastics can give you 
better performance for your product, or 
lower costs, or improved saleability, 
the Council will tell you what plastic to 
use, how to use it—in a comprehensive 
report you can go to work with. 


You are invited to use this Council 
freely ... for plastics problems large or 
small. A letter outlining your questions 
will be sufficient. Or if you want more 
information, first, or data on a specific 
Monsanto plastic, address: Mon- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


GERVING INDUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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Joe Beheaded 


“Mission to Moscow,” the Warner 
Brothers movie based on the book of 
Joseph Davies, former United States Am- 
bassador to Russia, got a strange welcome 
in Asuncién, Paraguay, recently. Repre- 
sentatives of the producers arranged to 
put up posters to advertise the coming 
attraction. But when the posters were 
stuck on the walls of Asuncién, the movie 
men found anti-Communist censors had 
neatly scissored off all the Stalin heads. 


PoP 


Uruguay-Bound Argentines 
Leave Their Shoes Behind 


Tension between Argentina and its 
democratic little neighbor, Uruguay, has 
increased since Uruguay proposed the 
Rodriguez Larreta Doctrine. This plan 
for joint intervention against any Ameri- 
can republic which violates democratic 
rights was obviously aimed at Argentina. 
But though the Buenos Aires government 
denounced the plan, Argentine hostility 
has been manifested so far only in petty 
ways. A Buenos Aires correspondent of 
NewsweEk cabled the following account 
of Argentine pinprick tactics: 


Against Uruguay the Argentine au- 
thorities are enforcing to the letter all the 
wartime decrees which forbid the ex- 
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portation of certain articles. For example, 
at one time there was a severe shortage 
of sugar. So the Argentine customs men 
now take cakes and cookies out of the 
luggage of persons crossing the river to 
Montevideo. There was also a decree 
against the export of leather. Recently 
customs authorities refused to permit 
members of an Argentine football team 
to take their playing shoes to Uruguay; 
they had to be outfitted by their Uru- 
guayan opponents. 

Metal exports also were banned at the 
height of the wartime shortages. Now this 
decree is used to prevent anything made 
of metal, from children’s toys to golf 
clubs, from being taken across the’ Rio de 
Ja Plata. Members of Argentine orchestras 
have no trouble getting to Uruguayan 
summer resorts—but they have to leave 
their instruments behind. 

The articles travelers have to leave be- 
hind are either piled up on the customs 
house floor, destined to an unknown fate, 
or they are retrieved by friends. It is an 
unwary voyager who embarks on the boat 
for Montevideo without a friend to take 
charge of whatever cannot be carried out 
of the country on that particular day. 

The obvious purpose of these tactics is 
to discourage travel to Uruguay. How: 
ever, Argentines continue to flock across 
the river in the usual summer numbers, 
and the major effect of the policy so far 
kas been to make the Buenos Aires gov- 
ernment look ridiculous and to make a 
lct of Argentine travelers very angry. 




















DOCTOR SAM: —jNo insiste en 
eo vesitertes, Mister River’ ;Este ser une 
Vf ded mucho iose! 
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Santiago, Chile, Topaze 


Contagious Ward: “Don’t insist on visiting them, Mr. Rivers [Rios]. This is a 
very contagious disease,” Dr. Sam warns President Rios of Chile in Yankee dialect. 
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A NEW National Magazine designed to embrace the wide field of travel, 
recreation and play. HOLIDAY will be a monthly magazine. The first issue 


will be dated March, 1946. It will reach charter subscribers and be sold 


on newsstands on February 20. The single copy price will be 50 cents; 
subscription prices are: 1 year $5; 2 years $8; 3 years $11 (U.S. and 
Canada). As an introductory offer a special Charter Subscription price 
of $4.00 per year (U. S. and Canada) is being offered now. Net paid 
circulation of more than 300,000 copies is anticipated for the first issue. 


A complete organization to represent HOLIDAY has been effected, with 
representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office, where further 
information may be obtained. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square + Philadelphia 5 
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Price Lid Takes Heavy Nudging 
but Settles for Another Half Year 


Debate on Control Easing 
Warms With Strong Demands 
for More Freedom of Action 


Critics remarked last week that the 
Truman Administration didn’t have its 
economics straight. Its wage-price policy 
was being torn apart. Industry, angry 
over price control, was determined to last 
out the strikes (see page 20). Labor was 
equally stubborn over high-wage de- 
mands. More strikes appeared inevitable. 
Factory reconversion was almost finished, 
but factory production had dropped to 
the lowest level since 1941. —_- 

As 1946 began, reconversion had 
reached a turning point. And instead of 
more freedom for industry and labor, 
government began to put some of the old 
wartime controls back on: 

@ Anew Wage Stabilization Board would 
succeed the War Labor Board. 

@ Building materials were back under 
strict control. 

@ Textile controls were extended in an 
effort to make the limited supply of soft 
goods reach low-income families and vet- 
erans. 

@ Chester A. Bowles urged that his Of- 
fice of Price Administration be extended 
another year from next June 30. 

But business was demanding more free- 
dom of action, not less. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, an industry- 
sponsored research organization, held up 
one critical mirror to eae policy 
on the wage side, another on prices: 


Wages—Hourly production of civilian 
oods hadn’t improved much since 1941, 
but real wages had, Dr. Jules Backman 
of New York University and M. R. Gains- 
brugh of the NICB, said in a Conference 
Board study, published in October. 

“Wage policy has been geared to a 
faulty price policy . . . designed to 
maintain 1942 ceilings on retail prices 
; . despite the major changes in 
costs ... [This will] create dissatisfaction 
and ... lead to a series of unnecessary 
strikes.” The conclusion: Some wage 
boosting was desirable, but a flat 30 per 
cent as demanded by many unions would 
raise prices and lower purchasing power. 

Prices—F. A. Harper, in a new Confer- 
ence Board study published last week, 
concluded all price controls should be 
lifted at once; otherwise, there might be 
an economic dictatorship. Free prices 
would restoré a normal balance between 
demand and production. 

To illustrate the function of prices, 
Harper cited the prewar $3 a bushel for 
peaches, which struck a balance with 
consumer demand at 14 pounds a person. 
But, with price control at $2.50, Harper 
said, the consumer would then demand 
20 pounds and there would be a “short- 
age’ of 6 pounds a person. This shortage 
would be transferred to other foods and 
would multiply, because price control 
means lowered production. 


Significance-—~— 


In the transition from war to peace, 
workers, farmers, factory owners, and 
other economic groups are fighting for 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 











THEORY OF FREE PRICES 


FREE PRICES 


CONTROLLED PRICES 





Too high: Too low: : 
Production and demand Production heavy Production light 
strike their own balance. demand light demand heavy 
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Acme 


Bowles: On the fire again 


position. No theory, at this stage, can 
work perfectly. 

OPA economists argue that the free- 
price theory is fundamental, but if applied 
now, would make merchants hold back 
goods so they could benefit from higher 
and higher prices; that everything cannot 
be produced quickly, therefore free prices 
now would bring inflation without the 
desired production. Result: only the well- 
to-do could afford to buy ‘anything. 

At the same time, some unbiased ob- 
servers think that the OPA has delayed 
production and encouraged labor trouble 
by hesitating too long when higher prices 
were needed to keep production rolling 
or get it started. Steel prices (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 24, 1945)- are a good example. 

Private business has to steer a dan- 
gerous course between prices too high 
to sell goods and prices too low to yield 
a profit. When failure is the penalty, a 
businessman acts quickly. But, as Harper 
pointed out, there is no penalty threat- 
ening the government price controller. 
Consequently, he moves slowly. And gov- 
ernment control cannot possibly accom- 
modate itself to millions of individual 
transactions every day. 

A sensible government policy would be 
to encourage production and work toward 
free prices and a free economy. A sen- 
sible business policy would be to work 
toward the normal wage-price balance be- 
tween production and demand. But don’t - 
expect free prices, at the earliest, before 
next June 30. 
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Los Angeles: Hut Song 


As if drawn by a magnet, veterans aud 
their families are pouring into Los An- 
geles — at the rate of 8,000 a week, 
competing for quarters with a population 


already swollen by a wartime influx of 
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Phoenix 





California has furnished the 
crop of seed acorns. These acorns 
are perishable. They sprout soon 
after they fall. They cannot be 
kept long in temperatures above 
60°. Low freezing temperatures are 
likewise destructive. Delivery 
must be made quickly, so the com- 
pany chose a Trailer. 


At San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les more than a million acorns — 
160 bags—and 60 large cartons 
of cork samples are loaded in the 
company’s Fruehauf to be rushed 
to State Foresters in 9 states. Up 
and down mountain grades — over 
all kinds of roads—and through 





‘A Frachanf that Moved a Forest 


THE CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTES CORK ACORNS BY TRAILER 


9 
"49999990046 PN asada i eccicinconen 


at Station : 


In 1939 Charles E. McManus, president of Crown Cork 
and Seal Company, initiated a Cork Tree Planting 
Program. This project was designed to provide an 
American source for at least part of the nation’s cork sup- 
ply. Now 22 states are making large annual plantings. 


congested city streets, this “future 
oak forest” rolls to destinations. 


Just 19 days later the 30-ft. 
Fruehauf Trailer completes the 
4600-mile delivery route. 


Such dependable deliveries, and 
many just as unusual as this, are 
a credit to Fruehauf engineering. 
Your nearest Fruehauf man can 
tell you how the Trailer method 
of hauling handles most jobs bet- 
ter than they could be done in any 
other way. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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The Quonset hut, with a few frills added makes a right tidy little home 


782,000 people to 3,500,000. The hous- 
ing problem is more than acute. The city 
is bursting at the seams. Thousands of 
veterans sleep in railroad stations, all- 
night theaters, hotel lobbies, garages, 
sheds, tents, autos, and makeshift shelters. 

‘This week Los Angeles took heroic 
measures. It began converting to family 
use 1,158 Army barracks and other build- 
ings released by the Army and started 
moving 5,000 trailers and portable homes 
from less crowded West Coast areas. Fur- 
' ther help came from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which chose the Navy 
Advance Base Depot at Port Hueneme, 
50 miles north, as the first—and pilot— 
station for spot sales of all types of sur- 
plus building materials. 

The county expected to get a large 
share of the $23,000,000 worth of build- 
ing materials—including 18,000,000 board 
feet of lumber—and all the 1,248 Quon- 
set huts at Port Hueneme which the Navy 
) had turned over to the RFC as surplus. 
| The harassed County Citizens’ Reconver- 
} sion Council hoped to house 27,500 fami- 
} lies by finishing 15,000 uncompleted war- 
\ housing units with the new lumber, by 
} settling 5,000 in Army barracks and 5,000 
} nore in trailers and portable homes, and 
} mother 2,500 in Quonset huts parti- 
} ioned for two families. The huts, measur- 
) ng 20 by 48 feet, can be. converted into 
} mall but fairly comfortable homes. Con- 
| erted with funds provided by the Fed- 
j ral Housing Administration and _ the 

tounty Housing Authority, they will be 
} 2t up on Army-owned land. Rents will 
| e spent to improve the grounds. 

} By Jan. 15, the RFC will sell an even 
} rger stock of building materials from 
4 1e Army Engineers’ Depot at San Ber- 
} ardino, 50 miles south. 
1} Meanwhile, in an open letter to Re- 
} nversion Director John W. Snyder, the 
} unty housing coordinator attacked the 
| vernment’s diversion to Europe of the 
| tire output, for the next three months 
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of the Oregon and Washington tidewater 
lumber mills, normally Los Angeles’s prin- 
cipal source of supply. 


Pa 


Along the Santa Fe Trail 


Col. Cyrus K. Holliday, lawyer, land 
seller, and first mayor of Topeka, Kans., 
dreamed of replacing the wagon-wheel 
ruts of the. old Santa Fe Trail, from the 
Missouri River southwestward to Santa 
Fe, N. M., with 850-mile ribbons of steel. 
Out of that dream, and little more, was 
born the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. 

The incorporators put up only $5,200 
in cash. At the end of the first year, in 
1869, just 26 miles of track were in 
operation. Today the Santa Fe, with assets 
of $1,600,000,000 and more than 13,000 
miles of main track, is one of the longest 
Américan railroads, and the fourth in 
revenue, after the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, and Southern Pacific. 


In a new book, “Santa Fe: The Rail- - 


road That Built an Empire,”* James 
Marshall tells about Fred Harvey and his 
no-coat-no-eat order, the pioneers who 
liked to shoot out headlights for sport, 
grasshopper plagues that stopped loco- 
motives, and the long trail “down to the 
golden beaches and the Pacific’s heave 
of blue.” 


Soa 


Railroad Movies 


Robert R. Young, the audacious spec- 
ulator who wrestled the New York banks 
for control of the rich Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, and won, is now ready to 
test his strength with Hollywood for a 
bigger share of the lush movie business. 
He has been in the field since 1942, when 
he acquired control of P.R.C. Produc- 





*465 pages. Random House. $3.75. 
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tions, Inc., a small Hollywood outfit 
whose product once was so generally 
Class B that soldiers called it “Pretty 
Rotten Cinema.”* 

Last week, Young proudly announced 
he had teamed up with J. Arthur Rank, 
the British film magnate who, with quasi- 
official backing, has been trying to push 
British films into the United States and 
pare down American domination of the 
British market. Young will form Eagle 
Lion Films—“Eagle Lion” is the Rank 
trade-mark—and contract with independ- 
ent American producers for at least ten 
pictures which Rank will distribute in 
Britain, beginning in September 1946. 
In return, Young will distribute ten of 
Rank’s English films in the United States. 

At Young’s elbow in this new venture, 
as in his old ones, is his Cleveland finan- 
cier, Cyrus S. Eaton. Though Eaton dom- 
inates the Cleveland brokerage firm of 
Otis & Co., the-nominal president—Wil- 
liam R. Daley—is the firm’s director on 
the board of Pathe Industries, Inc., which 
will control Eagle Lion Films. 


Rails to Lots to Movies: Pathe In- 
dustries—no relation to the RKO-con- 
trolled Pathe. News, Inc.—has a_ history 
almost as interlocked as anything Eaton 
or the Van Sweringen brothers ever built 
in their 1929 heydays. It stems from Mid- 
america Corp., which George R. Ball, 
the Muncie fruit-jar manufacturer, formed 
in 1985 when he bought the 23,000-mile 
Van Sweringen railroad empire at auc- 
tion. After the railroads were taken out, 
Midamerica consisted mostly of Van 
Sweringen real-estate holdings in the 
pretentious Cleveland suburb, Shaker 
Heights. Young changed his name to 
P.R.C. (Producers Releasing Corpora- 
tion) Pictures, Inc., when he acquired 
that in 1942. Then he merged it with 
Pathe Exchange, which, after selling back 





*It has recently improved, notably with ““The En- 
chanted Forest.” 
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o=AVAILABLE THROUGH RFC— 
cae the hapscth gam of equipment on which you desire | 
continuing information. Mail to your 
The first problem of reconversion facing private nese RC of ned ilu. “splices cone 
industry today’is the problem of getting machines | MACHINE TOOLS 
as in motion as soon as possible. Oi Brosching Machines 
rally The vast stock pile of government owned sur- Hy Dut nag? an 1) 
‘ad plus tools of every description being released to ff eoeare cae Peete 
aced industry can help you reconvert. It is the job of Pi Lathes | ne 
~ the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to dis- [] Shapers and Slotters 
sush pose of this surplus property quickly and effec- | inoustriaL sQuiPMENT 
fee tively. Toward that end we ask you to follow this 1 Hydraulic Presses | 
ele simple 3 step procedure; Hy Electric Welding Equi uipment 
an 7 é +) 
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1an- f, = 
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- The supply of industrial equipment and machine C1 (Drills, Reamere, Milling Cutters) 
In- tools is sufficient to meet most of the needs of : 
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vol job is to get these tools in your hands as speedily NN aie Sic inn cus gested cgie sounds banaue 
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This is a little “platter” matter 
INSUROK helped to solve* 


Symphonies or swing ... it’s all the same to a record 
changer. For each disk should be dropped or turned with 
equal speed, softness and safety. This calls for versatility 
on the part of men... and materials. 


There’s where we can be of greatest assistance because 
with INSUROK, Richardson Plasticians can mold or 
laminate—quickly and economically—products having 
the exact characteristics you require for your particular 
application. Let us help you now, either with the remodel- 
ing of a present product... or the design of a new one. 
Write today for information! 


* Illustration shows Molded INSUROK 
parts used on modern Webster-Chicago 
record changer. These parts are strong, 
lightweight and have a built-in finish, 
Illustration courtesy Webster- Chicago, 
Chicago 39, lil, 
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to du Pont its 49 per cent interest in du 
Pont film, consisted of little more than 
a processing plant at Boundbrook, N. J. 

This hodgepodge grew more confusing 
early last month when Young merged it 
with Cyrus Eaton’s old investment trust, 
Commonwealth Securities, which once 
had $50,000,000 capital but now holds 
only $2,450,000 of stocks and bonds. At 
the same time Young took over a Cleve- 
land war plant, V. D. Anderson Co., 
whose machine. shop will produce equip- 
ment for movie laboratories. All this is 
now compressed into Pathe Industries, 
Inc., whose holdings range from real es- 
tate to bank stock to iron ore and movies. 
Young’s lawyer, Robert W. Purcell, who 
is also general counsel of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Nickel Plate Railroads is 
chairman. Purcell said last week the new 
subsidiary, Eagle Lion, will produce films 
entirely apart from P.R.C. Pictures. “If 
one is our Chevrolet, you might say the 
other [Eagle Lion] will be our Cadillac.” 
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Ness: His safe is fatter 


Ness the Safe Man 

As a prohibition agent in Chicago in 
bootleg days Eliot Ness got to know a 
lot about safes and strongboxes and, par- 
ticularly, what racketeers were putting 
how much into them. Later, as crusading 
safety director for Cleveland he ferreted 
out the strongboxes of grafting police 
officers whom he sent to Ohio Penitentiary. 

From raiding strongboxes, Ness has 
turned to making them. Among friends 
he acquired while cutting a convivial 
swath through Cleveland café society 
were Mrs. Ralph K. Rex and her daugh- 
ter, Janet, whose family control Diebold, 
Inc., of Canton, the nation’s een igeeet 
safe and vault builder.. Imp by 
Ness’s administrative talents, the Rexes 
asked him to take a hand in shaking up 
this war-prosperous but administratively 
waterlogged firm. In 1944 he became 
chairman of the board. He pulled up new 








“No unhitching... no feeding / i 


So claimed Charles Duryea for his horse- 
less carriage. He had built it in a barn in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and it was the 
first of its kind in the country. 


It was the year 1892, when gasoline was 
to be bought by day at the hardware store 
and by night at the corner drug store. The 
new contraption had “two speeds forward 
and one reverse, and was operated by an 


up and down movement of the steering 
handle.” 


We have come a long distance since 
Charles Duryea’s day. One measure of 


that distance is the universal use in motor 
vehicles of ball and roller bearings such 
as SSF produces. For SISF has 
contributed much to the automotive ifdus- 
try, and the presence of SXCSF Bearings 
is a warranty of quiet performance and 
low maintenance cost. 


Since SACS makes many types of anti- 
friction bearings, an S&3{S engineer 
can give you expert help in selecting 
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mF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


A full-color reproduction of this painting 
suitoble for framing will be sent upon request 
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ROMANTIC FOR 
HONEYMOONS 


 @ Winter-lovely old 
Québec. 


@ Congenial atmos- 
phere, excellent service 
at the world-famous 
Chateau. 


@ Ski at Lac Beauport, 


home of the Ski-Hawk 
School and the short 
cut to skiing, Parallel 
Technique! 


@ Reservations: Your 
Canadian Pacific agent. 


In Friendly Old Québec 
A Canadian Pacific 








42°/ Growth in Five Years 


St. Petersburg, largest resort center 
of the Gulf Coast, is also one of 
America’s finest home communities. 
In the past five years 24,732 new 
residents have come to the Sunshine 
City to live—a population increase 
of 42 percent. St. Petersburg offers 
an ideal combination of mild, health- 
ful climate, semi-tropic setting, 
pleasant living conditions and the fa- 
cilities of a modern metropolitan 
community. For illustrated booklets 
write to G. H. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce— 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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officers trom the ranks and expanded 
Diebold into a dozen new lines of office 
equipment. ze 

Last week Ness, at 42, overhauled and 


captured the leader of the field—York 


Safe & Lock Co. of York, Pa., in a merger 
which puts the York safe and vault busi- 
ness under Ness’s control. York, changing 
its name to York Industries, Inc., will 
retain ownership of its factory and manu- 
facture and sell plastics machinery and 
microfilming equipment. It will continue 
to build safes and vaults, but these will 
be sold through Diebold, which acquires 
York Safe’s branch offices and sales force. 

Ness, who now has an office in Rocke- 
feller Center in New York, also is vice 
president and treasurer of the Middle 
East Co., which another Cleveland friend, 
Dan T. Moore, formed recently with 
Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard 
Law School (NEwsweEExK, Sept. 17, 1945). 


oon 


Bonds Away 


As the eighth and last War Loan Drive 
closed at midnight on Dec. 31 with its 
$11,000,000,000 goal oversubscribed by 
$10,000,000,000, Americans could take 
pride in their record of financing the na- 
tion through the war. Since the first drive 
in May 1941 they have bought more than 
$227,000,000,000 in bonds. (The E-bond 
total of $39,342,000,000 was less than 
expected. ) 

They had oversubscribed every one of 
the eight loans. The first, and smallest, 
raised $12,900,000,000. The highest goal, 
the fifth loan’s $16,000,000,000, brought 
$20,600,000,000. But the seventh, with a 
goal of $14,000,000,000, passed them all 
with $26,300,000,000. 

The Treasury's administrative expenses 
in the drives were only $50,400,000, 
thanks to $200,000,000 worth of adver- 
tising donated by radio, newspapers, 
magazines, and billboards. 


ror 


Mission Hair Net 


An old song says a woman can ruin a 
man and the devil too. A woman almost 
ruined the hair-net business. It has never 
been the same since Irene Castle bobbed 
her hair. 

Venida, a leading hair-net manufactur- 
er, sold some 65,000,000 nets a year in 
the early ’20s—the era of the “cootie ga- 
rages’ —before the “Castle bob” caught on 
and revolutionized the barbershop. By 
1989, sales were hardly a tenth of that 
vn. Then, with the growing popularity 
of page-boy, upsweep, coronet, and chi- 
gnon coiffures, nets came back in demand 
—but war shut off the supply. The best 
nets came from China, where human 
hair and labor were plentiful and cheap. 

With the end of the Japanese war Nor- 
vin Rieser, owner of Venida, went into 
action. He sent his old China hands— 
Marvin Rothschild, who had been in- 
terned by the Japs, and Irving Adler— 
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back to China on one of the first trips of 
the Air Transport Command Globester. 
Their assignment was to reopen the 
Venida plant in Chefoo. Last week, Com- 
munist trouble in the north kept them in 
Shanghai, but the resourceful Rothschild 
and Adler had already bought 20,000 
gross of Chinese hair ncts and had them 
aboard a ship en route home. 

Because of inflation in China, they had 
to pay prices 300 to 400 per cent higher 
than prewar. It was Venida’s problem 
how to sell the costly nets at a profit, 
under present OPA ceilings. Rieser took 
the long view. The important. thing was 
to get hair nets back on the heads of 
American women. That wouldn’t be hard. 
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New Products 


Automatic Stove—The Proctor Elec- 
tric Co. of Philadelphia has developed an 
electric range which comes to full heat 
within 40 seconds. A thermostat mounted 
in the heating unit.then maintains the 
food at any pre-selected cooking rate or 


temperature. 


INNER EyE—The University of Illinois 
and the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. collaborated on a 20,000,000-volt 
betatron to detect flaws in metal castings 
and forgings by X-ray. It is controlled 
with push buttons and any X-ray tech- 


‘nician can take pictures through 15 


inches of steel. 

How Bic a Fire?—“You should be 
able to turn in a fire alarm without bring- 
ing sixteen engines to put out a burning 
fence post,” B. E. Cover Sr. of Chicago 
decided. He invented an alarm box with 


~ a telephone, so a man in the street could 


tell the fire department what kind of 
equipment was needed. The box is 
equipped with a siren, a call light for 
patrolmen, and a loudspeaker for emer- 
gency directions. Electra-Voice Corp. is 
the manufacturer. 

RuBBER Brooper—Electrically con- 
ductive rubber, developed during the 
war to keep airplane propellers and ma- 
chine guns free of ice, now is being used 
by the United States Rubber Co. to. keep 


baby chicks warm. A pad less than 2 feet ‘ 


square radiates heat evenly through a 
brooder. - 


ELEcTRoBURGERS—The General Elec- 


tric Co. and the Automatic Canteen Co. 
of America have developed an electronic 
slot machine which heats pre-cooked food 
by radio waves. Drop a dime in the slot, 
push a button, and twenty seconds later 
out pops a piping-hot hamburger, hot 
dog, or grilled cheese sandwich. 

Rotary ViewER—Other General Elec- 
tric engineers developed the Rotascope— 
a device that makes any rotating object 
appear motionless, to permit study of 
vibration in any moving part. It is an 
improvement on existing stop-motion ma- 
chines, like the stroboscope, in that it 
gives a continuous rather than intermit- 
tent (once for each revolution) view of 
the object. 
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Perfect Vacation Spot 


Warm winter days, dry invigorating 
desert air, vast open space invite out- 
door enjoyment of vigorous play or 
luxurious relaxation. Different things-to- 

0, interesting places-to-go, scenic won- 
ders like Carlsbad Caverns and Big Bend 


National Parks and the White Sands 
National Monument beckon from every 
compass point. Gay, romantic, inviting 
Old Mexicu is just across the historic Rio 
Grande from hospitable El Paso. We'll 
gledly send descriptive literature. It's 
ree, and no obligation, of course! 

Confirmed housing reservations 

essential now in populer El Peso. 


2h Fa00 Suulank ub 


330 Sen Francisco St. El Paso, Texes 
®& Sunshine Playground of the Border * 





















DARN IT, 
DON'T CALL ME A 


**PISCIVOROUS, NATATORIAL VERTEBRATE 
WITH A DISTENSIBLE GULAR POUCH'’! 
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SUPPOSE you were a pelican? How would yo . 
like to have all those big words thrown at you? 
As a matter of fact, it’s no fun even if you're 
not a pelican, is it? When you are checking on the 
simplest words, does your present dictionary make 
you look up more words in order to understand 
“the definition of the definition” ? 
The pelican has a true friend in The Winston 
Dictionary—and so have you. Contrast the above 
dictionary double-talk”’ with the clear, sensible, 
easy-on-the-eyes WINSTON definition. Note, 
how the key word is in clear, bold black double. 


Size type. 

Simple, but complete and authoritative, defini- 
tions in large. clear print—that is just one of the 
secrets of The Winston's swiftly growing popu- 


at your 


“WINSTON 


DICTIONARY 
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What Labor Wants From “The Books’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Have you ever stopped and 
tried to figure out in one-two-three 
order exactly what it is that labor 
hopes to gain by having employers 
show their “books”? On the surface 
the demand appears to be quite rea- 
sonable, especially when it is accom- 

anied by the statement that if the 
acts show that the company 


‘ 


and since these figures have all been 
attested to by independent certified 
public accountants—since we already 
have all this information, just what is 
it that labor is looking for in “the 
books”?. 

The most complete answer to this 
question that has been made public is 
in a statement submitted by 





can’t pay 380 per cent higher 
wages, then the union de- 
mand will be scaled: down 
in harmony with the “arith- 
metic” of the figures. But that 
type of pretty statement gets 
us no place. The important 
point is just what is it that 
the labor leaders want from 
“the books” which is not 
available in the published 
reports of the corporations? 

Is it the amount of profits of the 
company? No, that cannot: be what 
the union wants because—using Gen- 
eral Motors as an example—that is set 
forth in the published annual reports 
and is readily available to anyone who 
is interested. 

Is it the amount of sales? No, that 
also is in the report. 

Is it the amount of depreciation and 
amortization charged off by the com- 

any on its plants, equipment, and so 
orth? No, that is all given in pub- 
lished material. 

Is it the amount which the company 
has set aside in past years for postwar 
contingencies and reconversion? No, 
that is a matter of public record. 

Is it the amount the company has 
invested in other concerns or the 
profits received from these invest- 
ments? No, that is all given in the 
annual report. 

Is it what the company has done 
with its income of the past year—how 
much has been paid to stockholders, 
how much has been added to surplus, 
and so forth? No, that is all published. 

Is it how much the company has 
in cash, or government bonds, or ac- 
counts receivable, or inventory, or 
other assets? No, one only has to look 
at the financial statement of the corpo- 
ration to get all that information. 


Now, since there already are 
available in published form the facts 
on sales, on costs, on profits, on the 
distribution of profits, on reserves, on 
the amount charged to depreciation, 
on cash holdings, and on all the other 
data which is normally contained in 
the reports of our large corporations, 





ter Reuther, to President 
Truman’s fact-finding board. 
In this Reuther says that 
what the union wants is 
General Motors’ predicted 
production schedule, its esti- 
mated sales and profit mar- 
o gin on each type of car to 
e produced, its anticipated 


plete information on the re- 
lation of GM to its suppliers, and 
data furnished by the company to the 
OPA as a basis for the determination 
of the new automobile price ceilings. 
(Mr. Merritt, a spokesman for the 
company, says the union~has also de- 
manded figures on overhead costs and 
the amount the corporation spends for 
advertising and good will.) 


Now obviously not a single item 
of this information which, the union 
is demanding is in “the books” of the 
corporation. What Reuther is insist- 
ing that the company must reveal is 
not the record—which is what is in 
“the books,” and also is what makes 
the request appear so reasonable—but’ 
the company’s detailed plans and pre- 
dictions for the future. Of course these 
plans and predictions are written 
down some place; they have to be in 
order for management to operate ef- 
fectively. But in no sense are they 
“the books.” They merely reflect man- 
agement’s hopes for the future, and as 
such will be changed from month to 
month as market and production con- 
ditions become more or less favorable. 

In a word, then, Reuther’s conten- 
tion that he wants to settle the wage 
issue on the “arithmetic” of the com- 
pany’s books is eyewash. What he 
really wants is to get away from the 
“arithmetic,” or established facts, and 
drive management into a comer be- 
cause of the optimistic plans and pre- 
dictions it has made for the future. 

That may be good union strategy, 
but it is a mighty poor way to get pro- 
duction started at’ this time, and cer- 
tainly it has nothing to do with what 
is in the company’s “books.” 


the union’s spokesman, Wal- | 


cost of materials and com- | 























| was fascinated with a quick-change artist 


There he was in uniform, big as life. ! 
blinked my eyes and the uniform had 
turned into a chalk-stripe suit. The ser- 
vice ribbons had moved up to make a 
splashy necktie at his throat. The old 
grin was back in its regular place. 


The boys are getting back. That 
means a lot of important things, 
but we want to narrow it to peace- 
time commerce, with emphasis on 
Philadelphia, third city of the 
United States. 


Many. thousands have already 
picked up where they left off or 
started anew in this city. More are 
returning every day. Most of them 
are married or soon will be. Homes, 
families, children, stability in a city 
already known for these things. Im- 
portant new activity in a popula- 
tion that stands now at 3,844,960.* 

What do you have to offer this 
vast and growing market? It is an 
important place to cry your wares. 

And it is a market easy to reach, 


considering its size, for 4 out of 5 
families daily read one newspaper— 
use it as a shopping guide. That 
newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. 
It has a circulation in excess of 
600,000, largest in the evening field. 
It goes home in this city of homes— 
helps Philadelphians decide what 
to buy. 

* Philadelphia and its natural trading area. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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Best Dressed: The 
New York Dress In- 
stitute picked Mrs. 
STANLEY MoRrTI- 
MER of New York 
as “the world’s best 
dressed woman,” 
for the second suc- 
cessive year. Con- 
spicuous again by 
her absence from 
the list was Mrs. 
Harrison Williams, 
who made the first 
ten every year for a 
decade, until 1944. 
The winners, in or- 
der: Mrs. Morti- 
mer, Mrs. Byron 
Foy of New York, 
Mrs. Millicent Rog- 
ers of New You 
Mrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, the Duch- 
ess of Windsor, 
Mrs. George Schlee, 
fashion designer 
known as Valen- 
tina, Mrs. Harry 
Hopkins, Rosalind 
Russell, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Sarnoff, and 
Congresswoman 
Clare Boothe Luce. 





Acme 
Mrs. Mortimer 


Engaged: SEN. ELBERT THomas, 62, of 
Utah, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and ETHEL Evans, 438, a 
member of his staff; in Washington, Dec. 
28. Senator Thomas’s first wife died in 
1942. 


Pals: VAN JOHNSON, movie actor and cur- 
rent idol of the bobby soxers, still deny- 
ing rumors that he'll marry Sonja HENIE, 
flew to Chicago from the Coast to see 
her ice show. “We're pals,” he said, “she 
taught me to skate.” 





E Acme 
Van and Sonja, still a rumored romance 


Row: In Kansas City, Cas CaLLoway, 
Negro bandleader, had his head stitched 
after he was hit with a pistol by a special 
policeman who refused to let him enter 
a public ballroom. The policeman said 
Calloway and his companion, Felix Payne 
Jr., son of a local politician, knocked him 
down when told Negroes were not per- 
mitted in the hall. Calloway, who denied 
the charges, had gone to the ballroom to 
hear the music of his friend, Lionel 
Hampton, another Negro bandleader. 
After the incident, Hampton quit, and 
1,500 people got their money back. 


Not So Bon: From New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Tommy ManviL_eE, broke a two weeks 
quiet at his Bon Repos estate by tele- 
phoning the police. Tommy and his 
eighth bride, the former Georgina 


Campbell, were having a fight. Two 
investigating 
of “domestic 


olicemen reported a case 
iscord.” 





Acme 


The half-million-dollar Haver legs 


Peace, It’s Wonderful: Lloyds of Lon- 
don, which insures everything from bat- 
tleships to frogs in the throat, turned its 
attention back to such happy peacetime 
pursuits as insuring movie actress JUNE 
Haver’s lovely legs for $500,000. 


Married: Mary Astor, 39, movie actress, 
and THoMas WHEELOCK, 44, Chicago 
broker; In Hollywood, Dec. 24 (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 1, 1945). The marriage was 
Miss Astor’s fourth, Wheelock’s third. 

GeorcEs Bipautt, 46, French Foreign 
Minister, and SuzANNE BorEL, 41, his 
secretary; in Paris, Dec. 27. 


Remarried: Lon Cuaney Jr., 39, former 
movie character actor, and his wife, the 


‘former Patsy Breck; onetime model; in 


Hollywood, Dec. 25. Chaney was almost 
broke when he married in 1987. At the 
second ceremony, he replaced: his wife’s 





plain silver ring with a five-carat diamond 
wedding ring and a platinum and dia- 
mond engagement ring. Chaney has two 
sons, Lon, 16, and Ron, 14, by a previous 
marriage. 


Died: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Lorp 
Keyes, 73, British naval hero; of cardiac 
asthma caused by a naval smokescreen, 
in Buckingham, England, Dec. 26. As 
commander of the Dover Patrol in the 
last war, Lord Keyes organized and led 
the daring attack on Zeebruge, Belgium, 
blocking Germany’s most dangerous sub- 
marine exit. In the recent war he organ- 
ized the Commandos, later taken over by 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

Hucu S. FuLierton, 72, baseball 
writer; in Clearwater, Fla., Dec. 27 
(see page 72). 

THEODORE DREISER, 74, novelist; of a 
heart attack, in Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 
28. Best known for “An American Trag- 
edy,” which shocked many Americans in 
1925 with its theme of juvenile preg- 
nancy and murder, Dreiser was in ‘the 
first rank of realistic modern novelists. 
During his stormy career as laborer, 
newspaperman, and magazine editor, he 
produced more than a score of books. 
Always ready to take a stand on any con- 
troversial issue, Dreiser was involved in 
an investigation of coal strike terrorism 
in Kentucky in 1931. He was indicted 
in Harlan, Ky., on charges of misconduct 
with a “mystery” woman, and again, with 
nine others, in Middlesboro, on charges 
of criminal syndicalism. In 1931, accused 
by the author Sinclair Lewis of plagiariz- 
ing material from a book by Dorothy 
Thompson, then 
Lewis’s wife, Drei- 
ser slapped Lewis’s 
face in public. 
“American wom- 
en,” he once said, 
“are now good only 
for bearing chil- 
dren.” Death came 
just after he had 
completed two nov- 
els, “The Bulwark” 
and “The Stoic,” his Associated Press 
first intwenty years. Theodore Dreiser 























Henry J. KAISER 
and Josep W. FRAZER 


Announce 


The First Public Showing of 
the Two New Motor Cars 
Bearing Their Names 


The Amazing New 


— Katser gy 


KAISER-FRAZER PRODUCT 


The Sensational New 


FRAZER 


“GRAHAM-PAIGE PRODUCT 





These great new automobiles, built at Willow Run, 
will be exhibited in principal cities of the United States, 
beginning with premier showings in New York and 
Los Angeles next month. See your newspaper for 


announcements of time and place. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION - Willow Run, Mich. > GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THE PRESS 


International 
Photo Desk, 1946; Reconversion has begun. Pictures like these spot the postwar 
trend of newspapers back to light features. In 1946, you'll probably see more pic- 
tures of dogs posing behind cameras, balancing glasses, wrestling bones, and 
lying on hot-water bottles. You will see more cats juggling nursing bottles, too. 
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Who's Mollie Slott? 


Mollie Slott is a pert, brown-eyed, and 
dark-haired woman of 50 who is so little 
known outside syndicate circles that an 
editor she had corresponded with for 
years once exclaimed: “Who is Mollie 
Slott? I don’t believe there is such a per- 
son.” But, inside syndicate circles, Mol- 
lie Slott is the woman everybody knows 
as the astute boss of a comic-strip gold 
mine—that of The Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate, Inc., whose Gaso- 
line Alley, The Gumps, Little Orphan 
Annie, Dick Tracy, Moon Mullins, Terry 
and the Pirates, and the rest contribute 
the biggest chunk of the syndicate’s year- 
ly take of nearly $3,000,000. 

Last week, Mollie Slott celebrated an 
anniversary. She started her 36th year 
with the McCormick-Patterson newspa- 
per domain, her 34th with its syndicate 
arm. As its assistant general manager she 
is ranked only by Arthur W. Crawford, 
veteran general manager, and Capt. J. M. 
Patterson, publisher of The New York 
Daily News and ‘syndicate president, 
whose genius for comics converted the 
syndicate from a wobbly feature service 
into a healthy profitmaker. 

Comic-Strip Gold Mines: Two 
days before Christmas in 1910, Mollie 
Slott talked herself into a stenographer’s 
job in The Chicago Tribune circulation 
department: A shy, beribboned slip of a 
girl, she had to fib about her age and 
cautiously raised it from 15 to 16. Two 
years later, she switched to the syndicate, 
then a shoestring operation with a staff of 
three—a manager, Miss Slott, and a ship- 
ping clerk. - 

For the next seven years, the syndicate 
rocked along, an almost profitless step- 
child of The Tribune. But Miss Slott 
learned much. She broke in seven differ- 
ent managers before the eighth, Craw- 
ford, took charge early in 1919. In 1921, 
Miss Slott gave the syndicate a great 
beat. When Tribune photographers with 
pictures of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
were blocked off a plane by rivals’ skul- 
duggery, Miss Slott had the pictures sent 
by wire, the first photos so transmitted 
successfully. For this she got a raise. In 
1927, it was Miss Slott who recommend- 
ed syndication west of the Mississippi of 
Charles Lindbergh’s own story of his At- 
lantic flight, a happy bit of enterprise for 
which Col. Robert R. McCormick, Trib- 
une publisher, since has taken bows. 

Miss Slott’s talent for promoting such 
beats, the myriad of advice columns 
ranging from beauty hints to stock-mar- 
ket guidance, and the comic-strip bonan- 
zas had caught Pattersdn’s-eye: In 1933, 
after the syndicate’s headquarters had 
been moved to.The News’ new building 
in New York, he sent for her. 

Since then Miss Slott has more than 
justified Patterson’s syndicate. creed: 
Trust Mollie’s judgment.” It was she 














The name is justly famous the world over. The flavor is 


a sme celebrated wherever men practice the amenities of good living. The reputation 
mitted for quality, won long ago, commands universal respect. Now Mount Vernon 
ise. In 
mend- _adds another reason why you will enjoy it even more—new mildness. 
“ fos Have you tried Mount Vernon lately? Have you called for it in mixed drinks 
«? - or highballs? If you haven’t, then give this great and good whiskey — 
, £riD- 
WS. now made milder—a chance to prove its new appeal. 
y such 
lumns 
k-mar- 
"1988 sunt Vernon 
1933, 
s had | BRAND 
uilding 86.8 Proof—51% Straight Whiskey—49% Grain Neutral Spirits 
> than NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Fifty million French horns can’t be wrong 


A French horn player’s best friend is his horn. 


He’d be in an awful fix if he couldn’t depend on its 
true tone. Every French horn made must be accurate 
within itself, regardless of the quantity turned out. 


These 16-foot brass tubes, with their 
intricate curves and their closely fitted 
valves, are very difficult to manufac- 
ture. Their entire length must be gradu- 
ated in size . . . from the narrow 

‘inn mouthpiece at one end to the large, 
flared bell at the other. They call for a unique tube- 
making job requiring expert skill and craftsmanship. 


In industry, another tube that is as unique in its way 
as the French horn, and that has equally difficult man- 
ufacturing requirements, is Bundyweld. This famous 
tubing assures perfect performance for countless mod- 
ern products. 


Oil burners, for instance, must have 
tubing with uniform concentricity and 
thickness for fuel connecting lines. 
They take Bundyweld. 


Refrigerators require tubing that can be 
easily fabricated into the elaborately bent 


Ao shapes needed. They take Bundyweld. 


Trucks need tubing with a high fatigue and bursting 
strength for fuel, vacuum, oil and hydraulic brake 
lines. They take Bundyweld, too. 


Why Bundyweld? Because of its unusual manufac- 
ture. It is a solid, double walled steel tube, copper 
brazed throughout and copper coated inside and out. 
Free from scale and closely held to dimensions, it is 
the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 


Let Bundy Research and Engineering Departments 
show you how Bundyweld can be a vital “life line” to 
your products. Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13. 


BUNDY ._ TUBING 


@nGimeeneo 0 YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 

Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. 
1 Admiral Ave. 3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 

Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 


Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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who spotted Milton Caniff (Terry and 
the Pirates). Patterson’ was reluctant to 
talk to him until he learned that Caniff 
was the young artist whose Dickie Dare 
strips for the Associated Press had been 
called to his attention by Miss Slott. 
Others whom she brought into The Trib- 
ine-News fold include George Clark, per- 
fectionist whose panel, The Neighbors, 
is a big hit, and Dale Messick, whose 
saga of Brenda Starr, a girl reporter, 
rapidly is catching on. 

‘My Favorite Woman’: As ring- 
master of a stable of high-priced, tem- 
peramental stars Miss Slott is tops. She 
edits strips by ear, reading them aloud 
with all the expression of Uncle Don on 
the radio. She ae been midwife or god- 
mother to 500-odd characters and mother 
confessor to the artists themselves. If 
Miss Slott thinks Gasoline Alley needs 
a new baby to pep up interest, Frank 
King delivers one. She guides and edits 
characters without trying to control their 
destinies. Once, for example, when Zack 
Mosley submitted his strips showing 
Smilin’ Jack’s infant son shooting down 
Jap planes, Miss Slott wired him: “How 
old is Jungle Jolly?” “He’s a junior super- 
man,” Mosley replied, and Miss Slott let 
the sequence go. 


Even Harold Gray, whose propaganda 


in Little Orphan Annie Miss Slott most 
frequently has to curb, is lyrical about 
her. “I can’t say too much for her,” he 
admits. Caniff,; the only star Miss Slott 
ever lost to a rival (next October he be- 
comes a $100,000 man for Marshall 
Field), will find the parting hard. “She’s 


terrific . . . my favorite woman next to 
my beautiful wife . . . my mother con- 
fessor.” 


With her syndicate career, Miss Slott 
combines another, that of her family. She 
and her insurance-man husband, Charles 
Levinson, have two sons, Bill, 23, who 
won the Distinguished Flying Cross with 
the Eighth’ Air Force and now is cubbing 
on The News, and Lee, 20, an ensign in 
the Navy. The family’s New York apart- 
ment has always been ten minutes by 
subway from the office. “So I could hurry 
home if anything happened,” Miss Slott 
explains. Then, with a twinkle in her 
eyes she adds: “But I don’t think I’ve 
taken off as much time as most men do.” 


aa 


Hot-Foot Note 


Guy Ray, second secretary of the 
American- Embassy in, Mexico City, is a 
tall, handsome, easy-to-get-acquainted- 
with career diplomat from Alabama. A 
good many people around Mexico City 
newspapers and news agency offices 
know him, for he has handled the em- 

y's press matters since 1941. To 
Mexican editors he has been the voice 
of Uncle Sam when quick information is 


‘wanted. To Americans he has been a 


-man who could put correspondents in 
.touch with news sources and a general 
watchdog on what propaganda is being 


fee a 


spread in Mexico. Back on Sept. 26, 194-4, 
Ray wrote in a report to the State De- 
partment: 


The editor of El Universal, the oldest and 
one of. the leading newspapers in Mexico 
City, remarked a few months ago to the 
press officer of this embassy that he had just 
signed a contract with Reuters for its news 
service. He added that he did not really need 
the service as he used almost exclusively UP 
news, but that the price was so cheap that 
he could not decline the offer. When asked 
about the price, he replied: “Well, it was 
damn near nothing.” . . . So far as Mexico is 








Mollie Slott and Frank Willard (he 
draws Moon Mullins) 


concerned, at least, any argument that Reu- 


- ters and the BBC are not British Govern- 


ment agencies is completely untenable. 


Last week the State Department put 
this paragraph in an inconspicuous foot- 
note to a section headed “Reuters” in a 
paper-bound booklet called “Memoran- 
dum on the Postwar International Infor- 


- mation Program of the. United States.” 


The big type at the start of the section 
carried the British official position that 
“As to Reuters, it is denied that this 
agency receives any governmental sub- 
sidy.” The whole item might have gone 


unnoticed to the world at large as just 


an unattractive piece of Washington 
printing. But Reuters read the Ray foot- 
note and rebuked the State Department. 

In a formal démarche, Reuters called 
upon the American Government “in the 
name of honesty, decency, and fair deal- 
ing,” to delay release of the publication 
“in order that Reuters, Ltd., may have 
time to study in further detail the allega- 
tions . . . and to present documentary 
evidence in refutation.” Reuters added 
that “we take particular objection to the 
statement attributed to Mr. Guy Ray... 
We regard this and some other refer- 
ences to Reuters as libelous and utterly 
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untrue, and we reserve full rights regard- 
ing future action.” 

Paul Scott-Rankin, chief of Reuters 
Washington bureau, was the envoy who 
delivered the démarche. The ho-hum sec- 
tion of the State Department, which can’t 
be sued for libel any easier than Con- 
gress can, courteously put the booklet 
off for a week. 


ao 


Maneuver in Newsprint 


The nation’s newspapers got a New 
Year's gift of dubious value this week. 
Washington lifted L-240, the newsprint 
rationing order under which publishers 
had been operating since early in 1948. 
Big Eastern publishers were happy over 
the gift, but the little fellows and West 
Coast newspapers kept their fingers 
crossed. And all newspapers knew that 
the end of the controls actually meant no 
fatter papers or wider comic strips. The 
plain fact was that there was no more 
newsprint, even perhaps a bit less, in 
prospect for 1946 than there had been 
in 1945. 

The end of controls represented pri- 
marily a victory for newspapers which 
wholly or cet! own newsprint mills. 
Early in December, the Civilian Produc- | 
tion Administration bluntly warned the | 
Newsprint Advisory Committee that 
newsprint available from Canada would 
be at best enough to match the ration- | 
reduced consumption of 1945. Moreover, 
‘tthe CPA said, the demand for the first | 
six months of 1946 would not permit re- | 
laxation of rationing. ' 

For some reason, the CPA never made © 
this report public. Instead it yielded to— 
the industry advisory committee’s move- 
ment, spearheaded by such newsprint 
property holders as The New York Times, 
The Chicago Tribune, and The New 
York Daily News, to abolish controls. The 
smaller papers, frightened by the pros- 
pect of a free-for-all with the big dailies 
for the available supply of newsprint, 
fought removal of controls on newsprint 
both before the CPA and the House’s 
Boren committee. They lost in both 
places. 

The battle produced some strange al; 
liances. William Randolph Hearst liriec 
up with the small dailies and the coun 
try weeklies stood beside the big fellow, 
a wanted L-240 lifted. Hearst o 
no newsprint plants, and on the Wes 
Coast where some of his biggest money 
makers are, deliveries have been cut a 
much as 20 per cent. The political ir 
fluence of the country newspapers is suc 
that they are sure they can get the papé 
they need. I 

The big publishers, through the Ame; 
ican Newspaper Publishers Amociete 
set up regional committees to carry 0) 
the so-called New England plan, wh 4 
provides that each newspaper pled ge f 
‘per cent of its stock to a pool to relie 
any newspaper threatened with susp¢ 
sion because of inability to get newsprij 


















































ITH a veritable flood of correspondence needing immediate 
attention, adequate mail-handling facilities are essential. Com- 
mercial Controls’ planning service plus USPM mailroom equipment 
give you these facilities—speed up your mail and the entire office as well. 
USPM mailroom equipment pays for itself quickly in time and money 
saved. A USPM Letter Opener for example opens 400 letters per 
minute! USPM Letter and Parcel Post Scales can save as much as 10% 
of your present postage costs—and more! A USPM Metered Mail 
System imprints postage, postmarks, seals, counts, stacks and does 
postage accounting in a fraction of the time required by hand! 

Only Commercial Controls can offer you complete mailroom service. 
If there’s a ‘“‘Help Wanted” sign on your mailroom door, call your CC 
specialist TODAY. Write Dept. N-16 for literature on 
USPM Mailroom Machines and Systems. 


Metered Mail Systems .. . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems ... All units now in production 







Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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MUSIC 


Anderson’s Ten Years 
On Dec. 80, 1935, Marian Anderson 





‘made her Town Hall debut in New York the | 


with great hope, a rich contralto voice D 
‘which Europe had already acclaimed— abot 
and a broken foot in a cast she hid be- conc 
neath her long, white gown. Rather than rear 
take “unfair advantage of the audience,” a fe 
she had not announced her injury. Nor lar 
did she need to. The high hopes and the ud 
great voice were more than enough to mat 
launch a Negro singer who is today an turt 
American concert institution. fina 

This Sunday, marking her tenth anni- che 
versary, Miss Anderson repeated the pro- six’ 


gram which brought her first American 
triumph. Only this time it took the larger 
Carnegie Hall to hold her fans. 

What had been a hope ten years ago is 
fulfilled today. Miss Anderson has sung 
twice in the White House, once for the 
King and Queen of England. The great 
conductor Arturo Toscanini described her 
voice as one heard once in a hundred 
years, and Jean Sibelius, the Finnish 
composer, said his roof was too low for its 
glory. Nevertheless, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution refused her Con- 
stitution Hall for a Washington concert 
in 1989, and she sang instead from the 
steps of the Lincoln . Memorial—before 
75,000 people. In those ten years Miss 
Anderson has become a triumphant sym- 
bol of American Negro achievemen' 


Pe 


Dorati's Texas Band 


Last August, the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra didn’t exist. The sponsors, 
hard-headed Dallas businessmen, had 
suspended the orchestra in 1942 when its 
conductor, Jacques* Singer, and more . 
than half of its personnel went off to the b 
wars. No symphony for Dallas, the back- 
ers decreed, until a first-class orchestra t 
could be assembled after the war. But it 
stung local pride when symphonic laurels 
in the Southwest were handed to the 
rival San Antonio organization by Dallas’s 
own top critic, John Rosenfield of The 
Dallas Morning, News. 

Also last August, the Hungarian con- 
ductor Antal Dorati was finishing up a 
tour to the West Coast with the Ballet 
Theater. Known in this country chiefly 
as a ballet conductor, Dorati had seen 
Pierre Monteux, Eugene Goossens, and 
Efrem Kurtz use ballet as a springboard 
to regular conducting posts with major 
American symphonies.* After some ten 
years of conducting the Original Ballet 
Russe and the Ballet Theater, Dorati, at 
39, was ready to make the leap. 

In mid-August, when the war ended, 
Dallas plunged into organizing a new 
symphony. Some $250,000 was raised— 
$150,000 set aside through founders’ 
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*Monteux is now conductor of the San Francisco 
S Goossens of the Cincinnati, and Kurtz 
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memberships, and the rest contributed 
for current expenses in $100 gifts. In mid- 
September, the new sponsors—banks, 
newspapers, department stores, and hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic boosters—offered 
the conductorship to Dorati. 

Dorati, then in Hollywood, was literally 
about to take off for Havana to guest- 
conduct the Orquesta Filarménica. By 
rearranging plane flights, he squeezed in 
a few ‘hours at Dallas en route. On the 
plane down, he scribbled an approximate 
budget for the year. Triply pleased by the 
man, the musician, and the budget—which 
turned out to be only $3,000 off from the 
final figures—the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc., engaged him. By the time 
six weeks had elapsed, not only had funds 


Dallas Morning News 
Dorati in action 


been raised and a conductor signed, but 
an 83-man orchestra was assembled and 
tickets put on sale. 

Dallas Does It:.The Dallas Sym- 
phony gave its first regular concert at 
Fair Park Auditorium on Dec. ’15. Last 
week, as Dorati swung the new orchestra 
toward its first New Year with his own 
sparkling arrangement of Offenbach 
tunes, the Dallas Symphony gave itself a 
well-deserved pat on the back. For Victor 
records had put the Red Seal of approval 
on the new group after only two concerts. 


* In mid-January, Yehudi Menuhin and the 


symphony will record the late Béla 
Bartok’s Violin Concerto. Dorati is well 


‘ qualified to conduct the work, for Barték 


was his teacher in Budapest. And exploit- 
ing his knowledge of ballet music, Victor 
also has Dorati and the Dallas scheduled 
for Glazunoff’s “The Seasons.” 

Down in Dallas, Rosenfield the critic 
termed the new symphony “something 
of a miracle.” He was still shy of giving 

is home-town organization the tops-in- 
exas prize, but he wrote -with pardon- 
able pride: “The portents are that you 
haven't heard anything yet.” 








Wild unruly hair 
d79aces his chances until... 


He discovers what's ‘just right’ to keep 






HOBO HAIR 


Tousled, unkempt hair is strictly taboo 
in the business and social world. Neatly 
groomed hair always helps make a good 
impression. So try Kreml Hair Tonic 
— it’s made especially to keep hair 
neatly in place — so handsome looking. 
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- ORIGINAL SNOWMAN 

His shoulders are always covered with 
a snowfall of dandruff flakes. How 
slovenly he looks. How women “freeze”. 
Kreml is famous to relieve itching of 
dry scalp and removes loose dandruff. 
Kreml Hair Tonic leaves scalp feeling 
so clean and refreshed. 


hair handsomely groomed all day long 
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VILLAIN 
With that ridiculous, greasy, oil-slicked 
look—he appears like the villain in an 
old-time melodrama. Truly a laughing 
stock! Kreml keeps hair neat as a pin. 
Kreml never pastes hair down or leaves 
it looking or feeling oily or greasy. 


CARNIVAL KING! 


Wins prize with his Kreml-groomed 
hair. Kreml always keeps his hair look- 
ing so handsome. Just “enough body” 
to Kreml to make hair stay in place. 
Yet “‘light enough” so as to never 
plaster hair down. Use Kreml daily 
for better-groomed hair. 


e@ Ask for Kreml] Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at an wo, 
counter. A nationwide favorite with so many of America’s best deenioa men 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


‘A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Quite a lot of people, including 
Gene 


unney, are on record as ques- 
tioning the quality of the product 
which Uncle Mike Jacobs will peddle 
next June for a price somewhere 
between $3,000,000 and $12,000,000 
when he brings Joe Louis and Billy 
Conn together in the ring again. 

Mr. Tunney is chiefly sus- 

icious of Conn, whom, he 

eels, three years of soldier- 
ing have reduced, or ex- 

anded, to the stature of a 

um. He thinks Louis’s na- 
tive asceticism (except in 
the matter of victuals) prob- 
ably has enabled him to sur- 
vive the years of absence 
from sport in somewhat bet- 
ter condition. However, 
other critics believe Louis 
has decayed just as much as Conn, if 
not more, and they advise Mr. Jacobs 
he is in danger of obtaining money 

‘ under false pretenses. In the face of 
this mortal peril, Michael’s answer is 
to send word to the print shop to 
double the output of tickets, and he is 
further rumored to be working on a 
scheme to purvey the fight by stereop- 
ticon as well as radio, television, radar, 
and hand-to-hand, in buckets. 

It strikes your correspondent that 
the position of the Tunney faction in 
this matter is not wholly sound. In 
belittling Louis and Conn on the 

und of inactivity,sthe critics should 

able to offer something better in the 
way of “actives.” A glance at Prof. Nat 
Fleischer’s 1945 heavyweight ratings 
of “active” fighters, hot off the waffle 
machine, reveals that this is impossible 
to do. It also curdles the blood and 
boggles the imagination. . 


In the judgment of Professor Flei- 
scher, the ring’s most tireless historian, 
these were the ten best practicing 
heavyweights of the year: (1) Tami 



















































































Mauriello, (2) Jimmy Bivins, (3) Lee 
Oma, (4) Elmer Ray, (5) Bruce 
Woodcock, (6) Freddie Schott, (7) 
Arturo Godoy, (8) Jersey Joe Walcott, 


. (9) Joe Maxim, and (10) Melio Bet- 


tina. The leader, Squire Mauriello, is 
a man with one round heel which, 
when he stands on it, infallibly lays 
him parallel to the horizon. 
the others, Mr. Bivins and Senor 
Godoy alone have betrayed a faint 
amount of merit at one time or another. 
Senor Godoy won the title of world’s 
dirtiest fighter in open combat with 
' Tony Galento—although Mr. Conn has 




















Findings of Prof. Fleischer 


by JOHN LARDNER 


certain pretensions in this field—and 
once embarrassed Louis by hugging 
and kissing him for fifteen desultory 


rounds. The next time they met, Louis 


kissed Godoy on the point of the jaw 
with his glove and effectively disqual- 
ified him from further consideration. 
Bivins is a fair club fighter who has 
beaten other club fighters. 

It seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Fleischer, knowing 
the performers and their rec- 
ords better than anyone else, 
makes out a pretty good 
case for Louis-Conn as the 
best available heavyweight 
contest, even if both men 
have retrogressed as much 
as 75 per cent. I should add 
that Uncle Mike Jacobs 
shows no signs of needing 
such a case to support him. Breathing 
estimates of $11,000,000 and $12,000,- 
000 all over New York, New Jersey, 
and Miami, Michael goes right on pro- 
moting his pig in a poke, and it would 
take an Act of Congress to deter him. 


Some of the boys tend to disagree 
with Professor Fleischer’s designation 
of Willie Pep, the busy little world’s 
featherweight champion of certain 
states, counties, and trout streams, as 
the fighter of the year. They prefer 
Rocky Graziano, a middleweight who 
knocked out five consecutive palookas 
during the year; apparently on the 
strength of the fact that he knocked 


them out in Madison Square Garden. 


_It was amply proved in 1945 that 


palookas are no less palookas because 
they fight in the Garden, and I myself 
am inclined to vote the Pep ticket 
along with Professor Fleischer. 

That is not to say that Pep is the 
best fighter now in action. He is skill- 
ful and willing, but the best fighter of 
the moment, in all likelihood, is an er- 
ratic and tempéramental character 
named Ray (Sugar) Robinson, of wel- 
terweight persuasion, whom Professor 
Fleischer properly rates at the head 
of the welterweights, above the nomi- 
nal champion, Frederick (Red) Coch- 
rane. It is said that as soon as Mr. 
Cochrane has been knocked out three 


- more times, he will give Mr. Robinson 


a chance to fight him for the title. The 
curious thing is that Mr. Robinson is 
just as apt as not to pass up this. op- 
portunity in favor of a carpet-cutting 
party on Lenox Avenue or a game of 
cubical dominoes. Mr. Robinson has 
not resisted a private whim since 1927. 
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SPORTS 
They're Off, Anita 


The war was officially over for horse 
racing last week. In California, one of 
the vital defense areas for four years, 
winter racing returned to Santa Anita 
Park for the first time since its 1941] 
December opening was canceled by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Santa Anita, most luxuriant of tracks, 
had turned the complete cycle from 
peace to peace. After the 1941 cancella- 
tion, the track which lies in the shadow 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains about 10 
miles from the center of Los Angeles be- 
came an internment camp for West Coast 
Japanese. Later it was used as a training 
center for the Army. Last Saturday, Dec. 
29—opening day of a 55-day winter 
meet—a floral “atomic bomb” blossomed 





on its infield, Louis B. Mayer’s three- 


ply entry—Honeymoon, Moneybags, and 
Charivari—won the feature $36,325 Cal- 
ifornia Breeders’ Champion Stakes for 
two-year-olds, and the ’45-’46 season had 
begun. 

The program was the richest in turf 
history, with an all-time. purse average 
for stakes races of $43,333. Eight stakes 
were planned at $25,000, five at $50,000, 
and two—the Santa Anita Derby Feb. 23 
and the Santa Anita Handicap March 9— 
at $100,000. In the stables out beyond 
the life-size bronze statue of Seabiscuit— 
his victory in the 1940 Handicap made 
him the leading money-winner in racing 








Acme 
Top Jockey: Job Dean Jessop of Nib- 
ley, Utah, leading jockey of 1945, 
booted home his 289th winner of the 
old year at Gulfstream Park last Satur- 
day. The 19-year-old rider had been 
trying to overtake the mark of 301 win- 


ners set by Jackie Westrope in 1933. 
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The Map shows the strategically located lines of The Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway and its Peoria Gateway, which save precious hours in 
movement of fast freight in the industrial and agricultural empire 
of the Midwest. ; 

The Picture shows a train that is typical of new equipment the 
M. & St. L. has added to its car and locomotive fleets during 1945, in a 
program of modernization begun ten years ago and going on constantly. 
On this, the Railway already has spent $25,000,000. Newest of the 
rolling stock includes sixteen Diesel locomotives; a thousand 
modern steel box cars of 100,000 pounds capacity; ten lightweight 
aluminum box cars, some of the first ever built; and 150 hopper-type 
coal cars. This equipment operates on equally modern heavy-duty tracks. 
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THE accent is always on “service” at 
the Hotel New Yorker. Today, 80,000° 


of our guests are helping us shape the 


hotel service you will receive here as 


soon as conditions permit. Their. ideas 


will form the basis for our peacetime 


+g nv back at the 


VNew Yor kev 





service. That’s why 
you hear travelers 
Say again and again, 
“I’m back at the 
New Yorker!” 


... says Eric Stern, Captain in our Manhattan Room, 


back again after eighteen months of army service. “It’s 


good to be back,” he remarked, ‘‘with the same workers, 


the same guests!” 























































































































Hotel NEW YORKER 
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FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 
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2500 ROOMS from $3.85 
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history—the horses were ready, racers 
from the big strings of Elizabeth (Arden) 
N. Graham, Louis B. Mayer, Charles S. 
Howard, C. V. (Sonny) Whitney, and 
Alf Vanderbilt. 
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Supermale and Female 


Two golfers carded best scores in the 
annual “Best Athlete of the Year” com- 
petitions held by the Associated Press. 
Byron Nelson got the vote of sports writ- 
ers in the male division while Mrs. Mil- 
dred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias won 
among the women. It was the second time 
that each has headed the poll. Thirteen 
years ago Mrs. Zaharias, as plain Babe 
Didrikson, placed first in the poll on the 
basis of her Olympic Games prowess in 
track and field. Nelson won in 1944. 
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Cleaning the Track 


The rash of “stimulation” cases in 
horse racing last week produced the 
sport’s equivalent of the baseball com- 
missioner’s office and Hollywood’s Hays 
office. The naps. geste Racing Asso- 
ciations, whose track members constitute 
racing’s major league, hired Spencer 
Drayton, 35-year-old ex-FBI man, to or- 
ganize and head a Division of Protection 
to “clean their house.” 


Hugh Fullerton, 1873-1945 


The young baseball writer took his pre- 
dictions of the 1906 World Series to his 
editor on The Chicago Tribune, Jim 
Keeley. Game-by-game guesses had never 
been published before, and Keeley balked 
—unless rain was forecast for one of the 
days (to point up the procedure as a 
joke). The change was made. On the 
precise days chosen, the Chicago White 
Sox beat the Cubs, as predicted, and it 
rained, as predicted. 

For a generation thereafter Hughie 
Fullerton called the turn of baseball 
games with fairly happy results. His great- 
est miscalculation came in 1914 when he 
picked the Philadelphia Athletics to win 
the Series in four straight garnes. The 
Boston Braves put the Indian sign on him 
and won four miraculous straight games. 

Two years after the beginning of the 
soothsaying, he was outraged to find an 
actor occupying his seat in the press box 
during the World Series; he sat himself 
down on the Thespian’s lap and worked 
the game. Later with Tad Dorgan, Sid 
Mercer, Cy Sanborn, and other writers he 
a a protective league, the Base- 
ball Writers Association of America. He 
also was one of the first observers tc 
sense the Black Sox Scandal of 1919. 

Last week, Hugh S. Fullerton Sr.. 
baseball writer for more than half a cen: 
tury in Cincinnati, Chicago, and New 
York, died at Clearwater, Fla., at the age 
of 72. His son, Hugh S. Fullerton Jr., is 
sports columnist for the Associated Press 











‘ve been working on the railroads... 
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15 
_ And by working, I mean that I’ve carried radio equipment and radio engineers on some of 
Jim the busiest railroad divisions in the country. 
never What I do is important, but it’s simple. I leave Aireon’s plant in Kansas City with 
on a radio set which our engineers can install on a locomotive in four hours, and with 
as a radio sets which can be set up in half an hour at wayside telegraph offices. 
ew I'm ready to go to work the day after my arrival. 
“ - You'd be surprised at the way it startles old-timers to find that they can talk to each 
other whenever they wish, just by picking up a phone—and by the enthusiasm 
ughic they’ve shown when they find how much it speeds up their work. 
great- They always wonder how they ever got along without radio telephones. 
en he Aireon makes all kinds of train radio telephones and guarantees that they will work 
The with the clarity of the phone in your office, even in the noisiest cab. 
n him It may sound like a miracle, but Aiteon is prepared to prove it to any railroad, anywhere. 
= Just write our Reélroad Equipment Division. We've got men that know railroads 
“~ as well as radios—and that combination works, too. 
oa 
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Conese aun cortices OF 
mbseuny Bacwenres l 
Savion ease 


Kingsbury Pale Beer is 
always good! Always the 
same! That fine quality 
never varies! That wonder- 
ful flavor is always THERE 
»»-for you to enjoy! 


HRISTOCRAT OF 


fingsku vy 
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Cy 
% FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE” 





At this superb hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds youll 
play golf and tennis, swim in surf and 
pools, fish in the nearby Gulf Stream, 
Dancing and entertainment nightly. 
Luxurious accommodations. For 32- 
page illustrated book, phone or write 
The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, 77 West 
W) ashingtonSt., Chicago; Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 
GORDON B. ANDERSON, Vice-President 
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Claghorn, That Is 


His parents named him Kenneth Fred- 
erick Fay Howard. But radio heard him 
first in 1986 as Kenneth Delmar. Last 
October, the young (385) personable, and 
ambitious curlyhead went to work for 
Fred Allen. That wily wit, proud of his 
penchant for coining proper names, 
trimmed the handle down to Kenny Del- 
mar and hired him to announce the Allen 
show (NBC, Sunday, 8:30-9 p.m. EST). 
On the same contract, Allen also tied up 
Delmar’s comic alter ego, christening it 
Sen. Beauregard Claghorn. Allen had 
elected the most popular political figure 
of the year. (That's no joke, son.) 

The senator’s platform—platform, I 
say—is simple—repetition. Repetition, that 
is. The terminal, “that is,” the interrup- 
tions, “I say,” and “You understand,” and 
“I mean,” and the “That’s a joke, son,” 
are the Claghorn gimmicks. Easily re- 
membered, they caught on with the same 
dizziness as yesteryear’s “The Music Goes 
"Round and ’Round.” Now, after three 
voluble months, Senator Claghorn—speak- 
ing the hes of ghost writer Allen— 
is one of the most quoted men in the 
country. There is no surer sign of success. 

Delmar explains that he latched onto 
the Claghorn character, with its booming 
voice and mint-julep accent, when he 
hitched a ride some years ago with a 
garrulous driver of a Model-T. He filed 
the character for future reference. He 
needed an acting job first. Then a hood- 
lum with a fist of brass knuckles—ignoring 
Delmar’s_thick-lensed spectacles—shat- 
tered Delmar’s jaw and hot-potatoed his 
speech. Hard work and determination put 
Delmar back in the acting business, this 
time as a radio thespian. Desiring public 
recognition he turned to announcing. 
Three years ago he went on the Lucky 
Strike Hit Parade. Currently, he is also 
announcer and/ or actdr on the Hit Parade 
and the shows of RCA-Victor, Jack 
Benny, Eddie Cantor, and Danny Kaye. 
With recognition in his pocket, Delmar 
plans to give up announcing eventually 
and go back to acting and emceeing. 

As for the good senator, Delmar fears 
for his future. “The whole thing will be 
dead in six months or even less,” he says 
pessimistically. But two songs titled “I 
Love You, That Is,” and “That’s a Joke, 
Son,” soon to be published, promise to 
help perpetuate Claghorn. And old- 
timers, remembering the longevity records 
of others on Allen’s Alley—notably Mrs. 
Nussbaum and Falstaff Openshaw, who 
is scheduled to return to the show on Jan. 
6—are not taking any bets—bets, that is. 


oo 


Murrow. Upstairs 


Tall and Esquire-ishly handsome, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow went to England in 1937 
as chief of the Columbia Broadcasting 


Delmar, the unsemantological senator 


System’s European bureau. Throughout 
the war, from the blitz to the V-bomb, to 
V-J Day, Murrow’s authoritative and ana- 
lytical radio broadcasts back home headed 
the list of the best in radio reporting. His 
honors included the annual awards of the 
National Headliners Club in 1938 and 
in 1944, and the George Foster Peabody 
Award for outstanding reporting in 1943. 
His calm “This—Is London” was one of 
the war’s most famous by-lines. 

Just before Christmas, Murrow came 
home to get an early, but big present. He 
was named vice-president of CBS, in 


charge of all news, education, and discus- 





Murrow to the front office 
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row’s brilliant career in active reporting, 
although his American Oil Co. program 
(CBS, Sunday, 1:45-2 p.m., EST) con- 
tinues until .Aug. 11. Millions of listeners 
will miss his voice, for radio never had 
enough Murrows. 
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Petrillo International 


It was Christmastime. In Moscow, the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Three met 
and composed grave differences. Through- 
out the Christian world, choirs sang of 

ace on earth. And in Chicago, as a 
bk-carat diamond flashed’ on his pinkie, 
ames Caesar Petrillo signed identical 

tters addressed to the nation’s networks. 

“Now that the war is over,” the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians wrote, “we believe that we 
should get back to normal as rapidly as 
possible. Therefore, will you kindly dis- 
continue the broadcasting of any musical 
programs emanating from foreign coun- 
tries, effective Dec. 31, 1945.” Only 
Canada, whose musicians are AFM mem- 
bers, was exempted. Petrillo’s justifica- 





ator tion: The ban was the only way to 
prevent foreign musicians from taking 
ighout jobs away from his members. 
mb, to “Little Caesar’s” latest arrow hit the 
d ana- bull’s-eye. He made everybody mad ex- 
eaded cept his musicians, some 140,000 strong. 
g. His With few exceptions, the press called 
of the Petrillo a tyrant. Sources of the State De- 
8 and partment, promoter of cultural exchange 
abody programs with foreign countries, de- 
1943. nounced his action as “a return to iso- 
me of lationism.” An executive of the British 
Broadcasting Corp., hardest hit by Petril- 
came lo’s ban, moaned: “It’s terrible.” Ameri- 
nt. He can networks moved to join forces with 
oF the National Association of Broadcasters 


and present a unified opposition. 
Congressional action was aroused. 
Three bills, aimed at Petrillo control, are 
already pending in Congress. Rep. Clar- 
ence F. Lea of California, chairman of 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and author of a bill “to prevent con- 
trol of broadcasting by coercive prac- 
tices,” announced he would call his com- 
mittee into closed session immediately 
after Congress reconvenes Jan. 14. Lea 
snorted: [Petrillo’s] demands . . . are on 
a moral Jevel of racketeering . . . A self- 
respecting government cannot afford to 

permit such practices to prevail.” 
Petrillo, as usual, was unabashed. “I’m 
page about it. You can say that 
ble,” he thundered. “I hate to think 
anyone is so silly as to talk about wars 
Starting over anything like this . . . Con- 
ress itself protects the country against 
Cheap labor. The only difference is the 
cheap laborers Congress protects us 
against have to come here to compete 


with us. In radio. . . they can do it over 
= air . . . I'm not going to stand for 
:” 





And he concluded: “If that’s dictator- 
- ghip, I'm a dictator!” 
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sion programs. It meant the end of Mur-_. 


PIONEERS 


The period when it was considered daring to own 
or fly a private plane belongs to an era as truly 
past as the days of the Oregon Trail. Today, manu- 
facturers and merchants, salesmen and vacationists 
have turned to the light plane as a reliable, pleas- 
ant, and economical means of getting where they 
want to be, at the time they want to be there. 
Continental — major manufacturer of engines for 
light aircraft — has made its contribution to safe, 
fast trans»ortation by pioneering the development 
of dependable, low-cost power for these planes. 





. « « forward-looking STILL 


Continental energies, resources and skills are 
focused today on the task of developing even finer 
engines, not only for aircraft but for practically 
every other application of power. In oil field, trans- 
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Continental Red Seal is on the job wherever there's 
work to be done. 
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yy its longer polishing action! 

@ Are your teeth discolored by ugly 
smoke smudge—or other surface dis- 
colorations? en make these 3 dis- 
coveries. 


1 Most dentifrices disperse and ~~ 
— long before you finis 
ushing your teeth. 
2 Your teeth need longer polishing 
action. : 


3 You get this longer polishing action 
, from Iodent No. 2, made bya Dentist. 
It contains millions of tiny particles 
scientifically treated to safely polish 
teeth up to twice as long. They do not 
dissolve—but get finer, tinier as you 
. brush. It’s the way a jeweler polishes 
precious jewelry. 
Watch the natural sparkle of your teeth 
return, You'll see why Iodent No. 2 is 
America’s favorite for teeth hard to 
bryten. Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 


and for teeth easy to bryten— 











|) especially children IODENT No. 1. 
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EDUCATION 





America in Greece 


The Greeks have a word for it—“philo- 
mathia,” love of learning. Today in Ath- 
ens it is commonly said that the ambition 
of every Greek boy is to enter Athens 
College. _— last February officials of 
this school, which its president calls “an 
adventure in international education,” 
have reluctantly turned away more than 
8,000 applicants, accepting one in seven. 
But from every province in Greece book- 
hungry youths—many of them war or- 
phans—continue to apply. 

In the last five years Athens College 
has been a refugee from its campus. Hun- 
dreds of its students and alumni joined 
the underground; many used their knowl- 
edge of English to fight the enemy. A 
month ago former Prime Minister G. 
Voulgaris revealed that more than 30 per 
cent of the Greeks employed in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services and the British 
Military Mission had attended Athens 
College. Others fought as guerrillas or 
escaped to join the Allies. One of the lat- 
ter, Alexis Ladas, just graduated, fled 
from Greece after repeated capture, 
joined the British Middle East Forces, 
and returned to his native land as a Com- 
mando raider. Another, Anastassios Do- 
lashik, was executed as a guerrilla. 

Good-Will Center: Athens College 
was founded in 1925 when influential 
Greeks, supported by alumni of the 
American-sponsored Robert College in 
Turkey, decided to establish an American 
school based on democratic ideals, to be 
taught in the American way. Three years 
later wealthy citizens raised a $545,000 
building fund and moved their fledgling 


_ institution to a 40-acre campus in the 


suburb of Psychico, 5 miles northeast ot 
Athens. American sponsors, including the 
late Elihu Root and John H. Finley, 
provided a $586,000 endowment. - 


A class in calisthenics at Athens College 


The college is currently administered 
under the joint control of a board of di- 
rectors in Greece and fifteen trustees in 
America. Homer W. Davis, incisive and 
keen-eyed president since 1932, has a 
staff of 49 instructors (35 Greek, 12 
American, and 2 French). 

Athens College is one of éight institu- 
tions belonging to the Near East College 
Association Christians, Moslems, and 
Jews are accepted without discrimination. 
The association. schools’ combined enroll- 
ment is more than 5,000. 

Proceeds from the Near East College 
Association’s annual Metropolitan Opera 
benefit in New York on Dec. 28 were 
added to a $15,000,000 campaign fund, 
to be raised over three years; $1,560,000 
has been earmarked for Athens College. 


Pe 


Vets in Class 


Last summer, when the Japanese. sud- 
denly surrendered, college presidents 
itemized their restricted facilities, count- 
ed their depleted faculties, and decided 
that waves of incoming servicemen would 
swamp them in the fall. “Statistics” in 
innumerable journals bore out their fears 
—but actual registrations didn’t. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from a reliable annual 
report give the lowdown on a situation 
which is now reasonably well in hand. 


As of Novnl, 78,323 returned veterans 
were registered as full-time students in 
539 American colleges and universities. 
These figures are taken from the 26th 
annual enrollment survey by Raymond 
Walters, president of the University of 
Cincinnati and conceded to be the na- 
tional scorekeeper in higher education. 
They appear 
School and Society. The figures show 
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up most earlier estimates as extravagant. 
According to Dr. Walters, one student 

in every eight enrolled in full-time classes 

is a veteran. Urban and state universities 

are most popular with ex-GI’s, and they 

like technical, commercial, and pre-pro- 

ee ee hgh believes — , ‘ . 

the relatively light enrollment at inde- as 

pendent arts colleges will pick up in the - will history & 

next three months. 
Total enrollment in the 645 institu- r epeat on | 

tions reporting — 671,857—15.9 per 0% ~ 

cent above 1944 but 21.8 per cent under e ra 

the last peacetime figures of 1989. How- Cr edit Losses ? aol aeons RATE 

ever, seven District of Columbia institu- 00% pe 

tions reported 6,566 students in 1939 and cove Number of 

8,730 in 1945; and fifteen in Georgia en- ieee 

rolled 7,809 in 1989 and 7,657 in 1945. 
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Pshaw on Pspelling 


Responsoring a favorite project last 
week, George Bernard Shaw came -out 
with an alphabetical What’s What. Shaw 
wants a revamped phonetic English al- 
phabet with not more than one symbol 
ed for each sound. “If the Phoenician al- 
"di phabet were turned upside down and 

a enlarged by seventeen letters from the 
Greek alphabet, it would soon pay for 





=» read this 














<a bag : wo psy aang Superfluities book 
like the second b in bomb got him down, 
12 _ he urged the British Government to ROW OOS. OR 
sa e steps. e ; 
al Dr. Charles E. Funk, American philol- Cr. ed it Loss 
saad ogist, liked no part of the Shaw program. 
‘a Funk said that British phonetic spellings 
oll. of “schedule,” “farther,” and “labora- Con tr ol 
tory,” would give us “shedyool,” “fah- 
ege thuh,” and “luhbor’uhtri,” and eventually 
ol | “break the present literary ties between 
a England and the United States.” 
\ 
nd, LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD. After World War I the number of business 
ge. : ‘ failures jumped . . . to 367% of the 1919 total in three years. Current liabilities of 
failures jumped even faster ... . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in only two years. 
WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance ... 
sud- which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
ents ++. pays you when your customers can’t. 
t- . 
dod “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a timely new book for executives... may 
suld mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
> in years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
ears Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
fol- : 
z BEY Badan 
a 53" Yom. N PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ° 
rans lenemmry American 
s in — i INDEMNITY | eis 
ties. Associated Press OM PAI Y | e 
26th Bedmates: Prof. George Gates trav- \ \ : Credit Insur ance 
ond d 760 miles in an unheated box- ee 
y of car with two saddlehorses, from Cedar SN gS TY Pays you when 
na- Falls, lowa, to Greeley, Colo., to accept — your customers can’t ] 
gn + new job at Colorado State College of 
2 or ucation. His wife, who made the trip 
how comfortably by Pullman, is at right. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANAD 
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SCIENCE. 





Why Fish Fly 


On the road to Kipling’s Mandalay, 
and in other warm waters where they 
frolic, flying fishes are one of the most 
fascinating -sights for tropical voyages. 

Through binoculars and with unaided 
eyes, biologists also have observed they 
dart from the surface, fly expertly for a 
second or two, and then splash back in 
the water. But as to how certain fishes 
fly, the biologists reached few satisfactory 
conclusions. 

Last week in the journal Endeavour, a 
British scientist, G. S. Carter, reoperied 
the subject with an elaborate report, the 
first of its kind, on fish flights as reported 
by both movie and still cameras. At the 
same time, Carter applied to the flying 
fish his knowledge of aerodynamic prin- 
ciples to prove its flying : : 

For with its fins operating like wings 
of a plane, the genus Exocoetus, of some 
44 species, makes the nearest — 
in nature to the flight principles em- 
ployed in the airplane. 

Its body, an elongated oval, is as suit- 
able for air flight as for rapid swimming. 
The undersurface is flattened so as to give 
an extra lift. The tail is V-shaped, as in 
most fishes, but the lower arm of the V 
is almost one and a half times as long 
as the upper arm. 

But it is the paired fins, which form 
the wings in flight, that mark the greatest 
resemblance to man-made flying ma- 
chines. The pectoral fins are about two- 
thirds of the body length and 
more than twice its width 
when expanded. In swimming, 
these fins are held close against 
the body; in flight, they are 
shoved out almost at right an- 
gles to the body and expanded. 
The pelvic fins, while much 
smaller, are similar in structure 
to the pectorals and are also ex- 
tended in flight. 

Like airplanes, which when 
flying low get a boost from the 
cushioning effect of the air be- 
tween them and the ground, 
the gliding fish when close to 
the water surface also gets help 
from this air cushion. 

Made for Flight: At the 
start of the flight, the fish breaks 
the surface at its swimming 
speed, estimated at 15 to 20 


miles an hour. oe taken by Car- 
ter reveal that the is almost exactly 
horizontal as it begins to emerge. As soon 
as it is in the air, the pectoral fins are 
expanded and the pelvics held close. 
The body immediately takes an angle 
of about 15 degrees the horizontal, 
with the large underneath lobe of the fish 
dragging in the water. For a second, the 
fish “taxis” along the surface, wings stiff, 
tail—which acts as propeller—vibrating in 
the water 50 beats a second, until takeoff 
speed—about 40 miles an hour—is reached. 
Then the pelvic fins are also “pene. 
the body becomes more nearly horizon- 
tal, the tail is lifted from the water, and 
the fish glides at a nearly constant height 
of a foot above the surface. To maintain 
this height as drops, the inclination 
of the wings to horizontal must be contin- 
ually increased, and for this work, Carter 
claims, the fish has suitable muscles. 
When air is lost, either the fish 
falls directly in the water, or the 
pelvic fins may be closed, the tail low- 
ered, and air speed regained by vibrating 
the tail in the water. 
To discover how far and at what speed 
a fish could glide according to accepted 
aerodynamic principles, the English sci- 
entist and his associates also made experi- 
ments in a wind tunnel. Using a preserved 
fish, with fin membranes calneel by 


cellophane and the fins expanded by 
threads attached to the body, Carter cal- 
culated the performance with the body 
at 6 degrees off horizontal and with the 

























Gus at various angles, His conclusions: 


Fish fly at an average speed of somethin 
ancws than. 85 wiles ant hour oak have 
flight of 1.74 seconds and 30 yards, with 
an initial speed of 40 miles.an hour. 
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Storms by Compass 


For nearly four years our fighting men, 
ships, and planes floundered through the 
williwaws of the Aleutians and the fierce 
Asiatic monsoons. Battles were lost or won 
because of one most stubborn obstacle— 
weather. In lonely stations throughout the 
world, meteorologists and physicists 
probed flying and seafaring safety prob- ~ 
lems to chart a conquest over dangerous 
headwinds and tropical storms (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 27, 1944). 

Last week, the War Department lifted 
security restrictions from one of its most 
valuable countermeasures against these 
natural forces. It is an electronic weather | 
detector system called “Sferics,”* and it 
can spot an electrical storm within a range 
of 2,000 miles and with pin-point ac- 


curacy. 

The detector, based on a design de- 
veloped by University of Florida physi- 
cists, was first used at Red Bank, N. J., 
Gainesville, Fla., Bermuda, and St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. Later iit was sent to the 
Mediterranean and Western Pacific, 
where it contributed to flying safety in 
the crucial days of the war. 

Triangular Thunder: Sferics works 
on the principle that electrical discharges 
of storms in remote parts of the world 
can be detected ically and lo- 
cated by triangulation from 
two or more weather stations. 
These posts send out electro- 
magnetic waves in a wide cir- 
cular sweep which ‘has exact 
range of the directional anten- 
na, or “feeler,” that will indi- 
cate the direction of the elec- 
trical disturbance. When these 
directed waves come in con- 
* 4 tact with the storm-generated 
agen static i ty, 

e weather upset i, registere 
on the face of a machine called 


at one station, the angle of dis- 


*From “atmospherics” spelled 
with an“ by Anep eee ekegien 





Above, the flying fish, close-up. Below, the aquatic aviator in action 
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‘ Acme 
False Skull: Deformed from birth by 
scaphocephaly, a sare disease which 
necessitated removal of mest of his skull 


- cap, Norman Turner, 6, is measured for 


a plastic skull by Irving A. Goldman, 
an expert in prosthetic devices, at Ar- 
lington, Va. Norman’s mother is at left. 
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turbance is immediately reported to the 
meteorologist charting the~storm. This 
performance is duplicated at the second 
station. With this two-way information, 
the sferics expert can draw a line along 
the angle reported from each station. 
The point at which the lines cross is 
the angle of triangulation—the exact area 
of the storm. 

The peacetime value of sferics to air 
transport has already been shown during 
the recent hurricanes on the southeast 
coastal area of the United States, the War 
Department pointed out. But scientists 
were reminded that hurricane signals can 
be picked up by this electronic device 
only when the storm is accompanied by 
lightning—and lightning does not often 
occur in hurricanes. 

The advantages of sferics for trans- 
oceanic flight are obvious, however, over 
vast oceanic areas, there can be no weath- 
er stations. By means of sferics, operated 
thousands of miles away in land stations, 
planes vulnerable both to lightning and 
wind can be promptly directed around 
the storms. 
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Bring on That Ivy 


In its most inactive year in the twen- 
tieth century, the United States Patent 
Office announced last week it had grant- 
ed only 24,702 patent numbers in 1945. 
Among the last under the wire was one 
for a chemical weed killer, effective 
against virtually anything from Japanese 
honeysuckle to poison ivy. The new 
herbicide is described as. made up of 
halogenated phenoxy monocarboxylic ali- 
phatic acids, their esters and salts. 
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This opinion, voiced last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation by groups of scientists in two 
cities, Buffalo and Chicago, oes far to 

eld by pedi- 
atricians and orthopedists, that thousands 
of cases of sore throat, stomach upset, 
and common colds are actually mild and 
undiagnosed forms of infantile paralysis, 
and that the disease is spread by person- 
to-person contact. 

The Buffalo investigators, Dr. Martha 
L. Smith, Dr. Edward M. Bridge, Helen 
E. Underwood, and Grace E. Dale, who 
studied the origin of the 1944 epidemic® 
in that area, cited a typical instance of 
how the disease crept insidiously through 
a large family. 

Early in March, a 7-yea?-old girl had 
a “cold” with headache and fever lasting 
three days. Two weeks later, her twin 
brother developed a sore throat and cold 
so severe that pneumonia was feared, 
and two other members of the family, a 
sister aged 2 and an older girl of 12, had 
all the symptoms of a very bad cold. The 
mother and father “felt miserable” because 
of headaches, sore throats, and a mild 
diarrhea lasting three or four days. 

Virus in Ambush: It was not until 
eleven weeks later, however, that dan- 
gerous illness hit this family. On May 23, 
the 4-year-old son developed poliomyelitis 
with sudden paralysis two days later. 
After careful study, the researchers con- 
cluded that all the minor illnesses in the 
family represented mild and unreco 
cases of polio, and that the virus had been 
active in the house for at least eleven 
weeks before the first paralytic case of 
the disease. 

In Chicago, Dr. Albert E. Casey and 
Dr. William I. Fishbein, working under 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, chief of the 
Chicago Board of Health, offered similar 
evidence of polio’s contagious pattern: 

@ Multiple cases were the rule rather 
than the’ exception in families where 
there were other children ranging from 
18 months to 8% years. In the 18-month 
to 34-year group, contagion up to 90 per 
cent was found. 
@ Only about one and a half out of six 
cases of polio would have been diagnosed 
as such, even under an alert public-health 
teporting system, without an intensive 
neighborhood study. In most instances, 
disease was so mild that a doctor was 
not called. | 
€ Paralysis developed in about one case 
in six, and about two in six could be con- 
firmed only by animal inoculation or by 





*1,088 with 625 1.85 
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spinal fluid tests done two to seven weeks 
r the start of the disease. 

@ There was no evidence flies or other 
insects played a major role in the spread 
of polio in the neighborhoods studied, 
once the disease had been introduced. 

Summer Complaint: If the polio 
virus is active in communities for several 
months without warning, doctors want 
to know why paralytic symptoms appear 
only during the hot summer months. 

Although no definite answer can be 
given, the Buffalo scientists offer these 

rovocative suggestions: (1) Physical 
fatigue during the incubation period of 
the disease encourages the development 
of paralysis, and children exercise more 
vigorously in summer than at any other 
season; (2) summer is the time of, the 
most widespread human contacts, and (3) 
polio virus may resist summer sunshine 
and heat relatively better than other 
weather conditions. 

PP 


B for Sprue 


At Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, 
Ala., where he directs the University of 
Cincinnati’s studies in nutrition, Dr. Tom 
Spies, Texas-born authority on the meat- 
meal-molasses diseases of the Deep 
South, had already successfully used folic 
acid, the newest member of the B-com- 
plex vitamins, on several severe forms of 
anemia (NEwswEEK, Nov. 5, 1945). 

Last week, the university announced 
yet another Spies triumph in the fight 
against nutritional misery. Reporting 
from Havana, Cuba, where he recently 
moved his staff to work with the Uni- 
versity of Havana and the Cuban Insti- 
‘tute of Nutrition, Spies said that the 
latest condition to be helped by this new 
vitamin is the dangerous anemia of sprue. 

Sprue—a chronic disease marked by a 
raw, red tongue, intestinal “catarrh,” 

riodic diarrhea, and shrinking of the 
iver—strikes mainly in hot countries such 
as Cuba. Untreated, it causes anemia, 
emaciation, and frequently death. Folic 
acid has already produced “highly satis- 
factory results” in a large group of Cuban 
sprue patients, Spies said. 
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Book to Ball of Twine 


From South.America last week word 
came of an ingenious new reading tech- 
nique for the blind, invented by Dr. 
Enrique Rodriguez Diago of Barranquil- 
la, Colombia. 

The device is simpler and faster, once 
learned, than the Braille system. It con- 
sists 6f a cord on which raised dots and 
dashes, similar to those of the Morse 
code, are marked. To read letters, books, 
or any other matter recorded on the in- 
strument, sightless people have only to 
translate the code by pulling the cord 
through their fingers. When finished, they 
roll the cord into a ball and pass it 
along to another reader. 
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Gertie’s Pygmalion 


Theater Incorporated is a non-profit, 
tax-exempt corporation established by 
professional men and women of the stage 
and “dedicated to the purpose of bring- 
ing to the theatrical a continuing 
flow of new ideas, new talents, and new 
treatments of the dramatic arts.” A four- 
fold program includes a repertory theater 
of new plays as well as classics, an experi- 
mental theater to serve as a showcase for 
newcomers, a year-round children’s the- 
ater, and a series of playwriting and act- 
ing contests and auditions with resulting 
fellowships and statewide conferences. 

These are mighty big words, even for 
Broadway, but Theater Incorporated suc- 
cessfully makes its first point with a hand- 
some production of “Pygmalion’—New 
York’s first since 1926. This isn’t one of 
the great “Pygmalions” but it is a good 
one, and that is more than good enough 
for the times and Times Square. George 
Bernard Shaw’s “romance” about a spin- 
sterish bachelor‘who exercises the science 
of phonetics to transform a Covent Gar- 
den flower girl into a “lady” has weath- 
ered the years since 1912 like an oak in a 
stand of pulpwood. This isn’t Shaw at his 
best, but the Shavian wit is almost as 
pointed and pungent today as it was 
when “Pygmalion” first reached the boards. 

Gertrude Lawrence has a field day as 
Eliza Doolittle, both as the whining, bel- 
ligerent little Cockney and as the tri- 
umphant Galatea who revolts against 
her slightly bewildered Pygmalion. Ray- 
mond Massey is excellent as the scientific 





Gertrude Lawrence as Eliza has Massey, a bewil- 
dered Pygmalion, right where she wants him 


mind that likes to know where his slip- 7 
pers are of an evening, and Melville © 
Cooper, as Eliza’s philosophical father, — 
has a lot of fun with os cynicism. | 
(PycMa.ion. Theater Incorporated. Ced- © 
ric Hardwicke, dire&tor. Donald Oens- © 
lager, sets. Motley, custumes.) : 
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Dunnigan’s Dud 

Although S. N. Behrman is a wise and | 
witty man of polished words and themes, 
he uses neither to very good effect in his } 
latest play, “Dunnigan’s Daughter.” Den- | 
nis King, June Havoc, Richard Widmark, | 
and Luther Adler contribute a certain | 
amount of personal excitement to the © 
downfall of a Yankee robber baron cur- | 
rently operating in Mexico. But the net 
result is boredom. (DuNNIGAN’s Daucn- 
TER. The Theater Guild. Elia Kazan, di- 
rector. Stewart Chaney, sets.) 
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Brave Are the Themes 
With “Home of the Brave,” Arthur | 


Laurents, a onetime radio writer who 
served more than four years in the Army, 
has written one of the few honest and 
compelling plays to come out of the war. 
His craftsmanship, however, comes off 
second to his sincerity. Laurents’s first 
play is a two-in-one, and in the confusion | 
one theme detracts from the other. 


On the one hand, this is the clinical FF 


case study of Peter Cohen—called Coney 
—a war-shocked soldier in the Pacific, 
and his reactions to an under- 
standing psychiatrist who is 
given only a few weeks to 
cure him of psychotic amnesia 
and paralysis. On the other, it 
is a — jab at racial 
intolerance—because Coney is 
a Jew, and a deep-rooted 
sense of difference is just as 
much a part of his trauma as 
the fact that he had to desert 
a wounded buddy on a Jap- 
held island. 

The scenes on the island, 
reenacted as the psychiatrist 
tries to rid Coney of his sense 
of guilt, are electric with ex- 
citement and suspense. Un- 
fortunately, what follows falls 
between two themes and 
lands conveniently on a 
padded happy ending. In- 
cluding Joseph Pevny, Alan 
Baxter, and Eduard Franz, 
there are six actors in “Home 
of the Brave,” and all of them 
match the author’s good and 
intelligent intentions. (HomME 
OF THE Brave. Lee Sabi 
producer. Michael Gordon, 
director. Ralph Alswang, sets 
and lighting.) 








Qualities people prefer are the qualities that make 
_—, a favorite. Take Dixie Belle, for instance. Here 


Ao, ony 


gin whose exquisite bouquet and bright, clear-cut 
flavor are distilled into every drop from selecte 
herbs, fruits and berries and choice grain neutral 
spirits. You’ll instantly recognize its marked 
superiority with your first taste . . . the tast 


that makes DIXIE BELLE a favorite everywhere. 
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NOW THAT TUBING 
CAN WITHSTAND GREATER 
HEAT AND PRESSURE... 


ee LS . is 
COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


_.. there is a new horizon in chemistry! 


Chemical engineers say, “the 
chemical age is here!” 

With the problems of volume 
production in higher octane gas- 
olines now worked out, the day has 
been brought nearer when we will 
haveautomobiles to use them. From 
the fluid catalytic cracking method 
can come a great many improved 
operations and specialized chemical 
processes for producing wondrous 
new materials. 

Advances thus far, have been 
materially aided by pioneering 
developments of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company in fine alloy steel 
seamless tubing. Through its use, 
chemists have extended their con- 
trol over liquids to temperatures as 
high as 1700 degrees Fahrenheit 
and working pressures as high as 
30,000 pounds per square inch. 


*® YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH 


The Timken Company set up the 
first continuing research project in 
high temperature tubing, seventeen 
years ago. Our metallurgists have 
worked relentlessly on such prob- 
lems ever since. From their efforts 
have come eleven tough new alloy 
steels, each capable of doing battle 
with heat, pressure and corrosion 
in the petroleum, chemical and 
paper industries. ; 

More special alloy steels will be 
coming along. If you have a prob- 
lem that involves transfer of liquids 
or gases at high temperatures or 
gteat pressures, bring it to the No. 
1 Problem Solver of the industry. 
Write Steel and Tube Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bear- 
ings, Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 
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DEMONS UNLOOSED. Early in the 
wartime high octane gasoline pro- 
gram, new processes, hurriedly put 
to work, unloosed demons of high- 
er temperatures and greater pod 
sures which viciously attacked re- 
finery tubing. New operating con- 
ditions brought corrosion problems 
never faced before. 

Timely aid came from The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, un- 
disputed authority on such prob- 
lems. Immediately, results of our 
long years of research were made 
available to everyone who needed 
it. Even though Timken steel mills 
were crowded to capacity with other 
vital production, our engineers trav- 
eled the length and breadth of the 
country, to apply our research find- 
ings and point out use of the proper 
tubing. 

And rivers of super-fuel continued 


to flow from refineries. 
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Thoughts for Thinkers 


J. Donald Adams is a tweedy, pipe- 
smoking, flycasting gentleman who has 
spent most of his 54 years among books. 
For nineteen years he edited The New 
York Times Book Review. When he 
turned that exacting chore over to the 
less genteel ministrations of Robert Van 
Gelder, he kept the second page of the 
tabloid-sized Sunday supplement for his 
own special preserve. 

Two columns of this page he fills each 
week, using a sharp pair of scissors. 
Column one he reserves for poets, as 
might be expected of the President of 
the gy Pe of America. The last 
column, scissored, he calls “Treasure 
Chest.” This he fills with calm and gentle 
reflections from the pages of books old 
and new. It is a sort of week-by-week 
bedside book, designed for contemplative 
Times readers—of whom there are many— 
who wish to escape from too strident 
modernity and Van Gelder’s often hard- 
hitting reviewers. 

The Bedside Treasure: This idea 
appealed to the publishing firm of E. P. 
Dutton, for which (when he is not reading 
or fishing) Adams is an editorial adviser. 
It induced him to sharpen his scissors 
and do a book-length “Treasure Chest.” 
This will be the first of The Dutton Com- 
panions, a series of reprints designed for 
readers brought up on Dutton’s greatest 
publishing success, Everyman’s Library. 

For “The Treasure Chest” Adams has 
culled brief excerpts from the books of 
183 writers and from the Bible. Few of 
his cuttings, he says in a foreword, have 





AND DON'T FORGET YOUR 






























































Good advice for a salesman, because the importance of the smaller 
places is marked. 17,000 small cities and towns under 25,000, where 
nearly half of the nation’s consumer goods are bought, can’t be over- 
looked if sales are to be kept at peak. 


And when you plan your advertising, the same advice is well taken. 
Don’t forget the Main Street calls. PATHFINDER, fast growing family news 
weekly edited for the smaller places, is a direct route to this rich 
market. Edited for thoughtful influential people, no magazine has 
more influence with its subscribers, many of whom are merchants 
on Main Street. They are quick to note and appreciate the special 
attention given this market by advertisers. 

- With a million circulation guaranteed by December first, 1946, 
bonus circulation is well in advance of established advertising rates. 
Any way you look at it PATHFINDER is one of the outstanding adver- 
tising buys of the year. 


Pathfinder 


FAMRY NEWS WEEKLY FOR MAIN STREET, U. S. A. Sa 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 





‘ine wed 


Distinguish your entertaining with 
sumptuous Sherries and Ports 

from wineries world-renowned since 
the 13th century. Enjoy the flavor 
and fragrance perfected by one 
family through many generations. 


Ask for Merito Wines. 








MERITO, Soar 


Send for Free Merito Wine Guide and Recipe Booklet 
Marques del Merito Inc., Department 5F, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York 








Remind Me 
To Buy 

A New 
ZIPPO 
ThisOne 
I'm Preservin’ 


es 


Yes, returning service men don’t want to lose that faithful 
ZIPPO Lighter that they carried from beach heads to victory. 
Too many precious memories, too much faithful service—to 
risk mislaying that pocket pal. To avoid such a tragedy the 
veteran is preservin’ his ZIPPO for posterity, along with serv- 
ice ribbons and insignias, and is buying a new ZIPPO for 
everyday use. 

Ask any GI Joe about ZIPPO—you’ll want one too. 
Demand the genuine: avoid inferior imitations. 
ZIPPO is lifetime guaranteed—no one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO 

ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. NW, Bradford, Pa. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION: This engraving is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
Pal MADE HUSA 


ZIPPG 4p 


I€ your dealer can’t 
supply you — order 
direct, but please in- 
clude dealer's name 
and ress. 


t GHTER 
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oe in The Times. They are ey 
cellently chosen, the product of a quiet 
mind going over the books read and re. 
read through many years. It is, in fact, 
the almost perfect bedside book. 

Its best feature is the skill with which 
Adams has extracted his treasures. Each 
passage is sufficient unto itself even if 
as is often the case, it was lifted from a 
novel rather than from an essay. Like 
most anthologists, Adams goes far back. 
After ten selections from the Bible, he 
starts out with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
skips blithely through three centuries of 
book shelves until he reaches Harry 
Brown, the author of “A Walk in the 
Sun,” who was born in 1917. 

The Tough Cogitator: Adams says 
his purpose was to bring together “some 
of the best bits of thought-provoking 
prose I have encountered.” Critical read- 
ers, browsing through pages of William 
Hazlitt, Joseph Conrad, and George 
Santayana (to mention a few of Adams’s 
apparent favorites) will be inclined to 
take his claim with a grain of salt. Such 
quibblers can turn for succor to “The 
Practical Cogitator,” edited by Charles P. 
Curtis Jr. and Ferris Greenslet, long an 
editor of the old Boston publishing house 
of Houghton Mifflin. 

The Curtis-Greenslet collection is 
sharper, more argumentative, and of far 
wider range. It is crammed with nuggets 
from familiar books but it also is enlivened 
with passages from such unusual sources 
as Supreme Court dissents. And it does 
not stop with prose, as Adams’s slimmer 
volume does. Neither does it limit each 
quotation, as Adams’s book does, to an 
average of one printed page. 

The two books complement each cther. 
There is more toughness in “The Practical 
Cogitatcr” and more leisurely contempla- 
tion in “The Treasure Chest.” The former 
takes its title from Bowditch’s “Practical 
Navigator” and is, its compilers say, in- 
tended as a sort of cerebral Coast Pilot. 
Carrying the analogy to the Adams book, 
“The Treasure Chest” is a sort of “Com- 
pleat Angler,” for use along mossy banks 
instead of storm-tossed coasts. (THE 
TREASURE GHEsT: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CONTEMPLATIVE Prose. Edited by J. 
Donald Adams. 402 pages. Dutton. $2.50. 


THE PractTicaAL CocITATOR OR THE. 


THINKER’s ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Charles 
P. Curtis Jr. and Ferris Greenslet. 577 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 


Books, Beautiful Books 


Several months ago some 25,000 per- 
sons, subscribers to the Heritage Club's 
classical reprint series, received by mail a 
slender, handsomely printed copy of Bret 


Harte’s “Tales of the Gold Rush,” illus- . 


trated by Fletcher Martin. Having fed 
their expectations a long time since on a 
juicy prospectus which had promised a 
fat literary omnibus, a good many of the 
25,000 were disappointed. Nor was the 
disappointment altogether tempered by @ 
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A KIRKEBY HOTEL 


fs NACIONAL -~ 


OnTHEOCEANIN FT AWAN 


i 


Now again Havana extends her friendly Latin hospitality. 

Enjoy it more at the Nacional. . . distinguished as ever for its 

own wealth of delightful attractions. 13 acres of tropical 

gardens, outdoor pool, tennis and other sports. Make the 

Nacional—largest hotel in the tropics—your headquarters. 
550 rooms—all outside—all with baths 


and reservations, apply to your own Travel Agent, or to Tietze Associates 


FOR INFORMATION, : 
FOR BrORM following KIRKEBY HOTELS: 
The Gotham, New York © Blackstone, Chicago © 


Drake, Chicago © Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Col. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U.S. CITIZENS. 














(MPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
“carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 
MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for 

on the next pipe 
you buy! 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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WANTED 


A Product Or A Business 


A leading precision tool manufacturer 
with a national sales and service organiza- 
tion wants to acquire the manufacturing 
and selling rights for one or more prod- 
ucts having potentially large unit sales to 
a broad industrial market or the consum- 
ing public. The product should be rapidly 
perishable, or it may be durable although 
requiring and utilizing a replaceable per- 
ishable accessory (obvious examples, a 
razor with a perishable blade or a tapping 
machine using perishable taps). 

Serious consideration will be given to 
the purchase of the business and factory 
if necessary to secure such products. 

This is an unusual opportunity for an 
inventor, or a manufacturer who desires 
to avoid today’s operation problems. 


Box No. 146 
NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42nd St., New York18, N.Y. 
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printed apology, running to 2,000 words 
of artificial good humor. “You may allow 
your self to get madazell,” it declared 
at one point. “You may send us a cranky 
letter . .. what is more, ding it and dang it, 
you want your subscription canceled. . .” 

Although the more perceptive readers 
found the message’s inanities quite simply 
revolting, few dinged or danged the book. 
On the contrary, most members felt that 
however heavy-handed the whimsies, the 
author of the piece, George Macy, manag- 
ing director of. the Heritage Club, had 
performed his customary good deed. For 
$3 plus a mailing charge, he had pro- 
duced a book whose equal in paper, 
typography, illustrations, and binding 
was not likely to be found in regular 
book-trade channels. Easily flattered 
members could also be persuaded, that 
again, in Macy’s own words, they had an 
opportunity to make themselves “the 
envy of [their] less fortunate neighbors.” 
And to everyone the managing director 
had once more demonstrated that “beau- 
tiful, beautiful books” can be sold at rich 
profits by using the same psychological 
approach successfully used for years by 
correspondence-course enthusiasts. 

Books for the Table: To suggest that 
there is anything devious in Macy’s 
methods would be sheer libel. As an old 
ex-Hearst man he merely discovered years 
ago that most books are indifferently 
produced by publishers and that a good 
many people with money in their pockets 
realize it and are willing to buy some- 
thing better. For the past sixteen years 
Macy has proved his point, and in the 
operation has improved his own cash 
balance and the libraries of numerous 
grateful book buyers. 

On Oct. 25, 1929, two days after the 
big Wall Street crash, his febrile activities 
bore their first fruit: “The Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver” by Jonathan Swift; 
introduction by Shane Leslie; illustrations 
by Alexander King; printed by Norman 
T. A. Munder, Baltimore. The price to 
the charter members of the Limited 
Editions Club (numbering 750 then, and 
now limited to 1,500) was $10, the 
agreement being they would make a full 
year’s purchase at that monthly rate. The 
annual number of volumes vary. Last 
year Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” was issued in seven 
volumes over a three-month period. 

In the years since Gulliver appeared, 
Macy has produced the most beautiful 
books in the world, going to fantastic 
lengths to get results: Apuleius’s “The 
Golden Ass” was bound in ass skin and 
designed by John Fass; “The Analects” 
of Confucius was printed in Shanghai, 
“Don Quixote” in Barcelona, Pierre Loti’s 
“An Iceland Fisherman” in Stockholm. 
Henri Matisse was engaged to illustrate 
Joyce’s “Ulysses.” Matisse insisted he read 
and understood this work in one night. 

Out of the Limited Editions Club, 
Macy fathered the Heritage Club, a kind 
of poor man’s Limited Editions. Ex- 
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Courage” illustrated by John Steuart 
Curry. Eight years ago when it started, 


'Heritage Books sold for $2.50 to mem- 


bers. The price now is $3. A few thou- 
sand reach bookshops at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $5. In good condition most 
improve in E pases value in shops dealing 
with old and rare books. 
-For Lit’ Kids: This year Macy came 
with a new one, the Junior Heritage 
Club, children’s classics selling for $21 a 
year, starting with such Heritage Club re- 
ints as “Treasure Island,” the two “Alice” 
Boks. “Tom Sawyer,” and “Huckleberry 
Finn.” The introduction to the kids’ 
prospectus is typically Macy: “Now look 
here, Pop—or Mom—or Mom-&-Pop—look 
here: You may not think of yourself as an 
especially ‘literary’ person . . .” 


Janta—in his Polish identity 


Other New Books 


Bounp WitH Two Cuains. By Alex- 
ender Janta. 234 pages. Roy. $2.50. A 
Polish newspaperman tells of his experi- 
ences as a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Captured by the Nazis in France, Janta 
was forced to take on the identity of a 
Frenchman to evade the Nazis’ brutali 
toward Polish prisoners. “Bound Wi 
Two Chains” covers his life in the cam 
and on the German farms (as slave labor), 
wd his dramatic escape, maneuvered 
with the help of a prison doctor. 

No Time For SILENCE. By Sylvia 
Lombroso. 166 es. Roy. $2.50. A 
warmly conceived, very personal diary of 
#@ anti-Fascist mother in Italy, begun in 

1938, and ended in Rome, 1945. 

a Lombroso, an upper-class intel- 

lectual, writes with sensitivity and poetry 

about death, destruction, loneliness, and 
other facts of life under the Nazis. 
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amples: Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” 
Mlustrated by Thomas Hart Benton, 
ffhackeray’s “Vanity Fair” illustrated by 
himself, and Crane’s “Red Badge of 














BurRiep in the hills of Georgia and South Carolina, there’s a glistening 
white mineral that makes your favorite magazine more attractive, more 
readable, more durable. It’s famous HYDRATEX clay, as pure and beau- 
tiful to look at as Carrara marble. It’s mined by Huber, processed by 
Huber for use as a coating on the finest commercial paper stock. 


Yes, from the ground up, Huber knows every side of printing, paper 
as well as ink. And because Huber, unique among ink producers con- 
trols most of its own sources of supply—controls every step of produc- 
tion —great newspapers and publications rely on Huber for quality and 


uniformity. 


Since 1780, we have devoted our skill and our resources to producing 
the finest news and publication inks obtainable. Today, after meeting 
heavy demands for critical war materials such as famous WYEX Carbon 


Black, used extensively in the Gov- 
ernment rubber program, Huber’s ex- 
panded facilities are capable of han- 
dling the biggest jobs in newspaper 
and publication printing inks. 
J. M. Huser, Inc. 
' New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 





In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 
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Winged Progress 
for the Americas 


PANAGRA, pioneer air operator in South 
America, will help this hemisphere share 
in the great era of world progress which 
peace will bring. Usingits “Great Circle 
Route” and new super-speed luxury 
planes, PANAGRA plans to augment 
its existing network with services 
which will enable United States 
travelers to reach Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in less than 24 hours. 
Schedules to other countries will be 
proportionately quicker. PANAGRA 
continues to make good neighbors 
even closer neighbors. 
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Serving PANAMA ¢ COLOMBIA » ECUADOR « PERU « BOLIVIA « BRAZIL -Naii sis bine 

















This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE 
250,000 Shares* 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $100 Per Share 
Plus accrued dividends, if any, from date of issue to date of delivery. 


* Such shares, along with shares of the Company's Common Stock, were made avail- 
able for exchanges to the holders of the Company's 274,085 outstanding shares of $6 
Cumulative Preferred Stock under the Company's Exchange Offer described in its 
Prospectus dated December 10, 1945. Said Exchange Offer expired December 17, 1945. 

A total of 129,222 shares of $6 Cumulative Preferred Stock surrendered under said 
Exchange Offer are exchangeable for a like number of shares of $4.25 Cumulati 
Preferred Stock, leaving 120,778 shares of $4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock to be 
purchased by the several Underwriters. 


Cngien of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
un 


erwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer this 
Stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Herriman Ripley & Co. Union Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 


corpora 
A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Incorporated (Incorporated ) : 


Hornblower & Weeks: Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. 
The Wisconsin Company ger Peo & conueny W. C. Langley & Co. 
nc 


orpora’ 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
* December 19, 1945 G. H. Walker & Co. 
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MOVIES 
Where the Money Goes 


Carrying out its annual ritual, Motion 
Picture Herald last week announced the 
ten top Hollywood money-makers for 
1945. The figures, obtained by polling 
exhibitors throughout the nation, pro- 
vided no surprising upsets and no star- 
tling new entries. In general, the list 
would tally fairly closely with any com- 
piled by a casual movie-goer. The score: 

Win: Bing Crosby. On the top ten list 
for six of the fourteen polls, Crosby last 
year made No. 1 place on the strength of 
one film, “Going My Way.” His repeat 
this year was comparatively unspectacu- 
lar: With new films, continuation of “Go- 
ing,” and a reissue of an old movie, he 
was being seen or heard in six movies 
throughout the year. 

Place: Van Johnson. A newcomer to the 
list, he was probably elected by acclama- 
tion of the nation’s bobby-soxers. : 

Show: Greer Garson. Having appeared 
on the list for the past three years, Miss 
Garson never quite reached such money: 
making heights. Her previous high: the 
sixth spot. . 

The rest of the first ten box-office 
brackets, in order, are: Betty Grable, 
Spencer Tracy, Humphrey Bogart and 
Gary Cooper (tied for sixth), Bob Hope, 
Judy Garland, Margaret O’Brien, a 
Roy Rogers. 
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Saddles and Six Guns 


It wasn’t Errol Flynn’s fault that dur- 
ing the war his employers had him knock- 
ing over Nazis and Japs with the eagle 
eye of a Kentucky mountain boy banging 
away in a Times Square shooting gallery. 
Come the peace, the Warner Brothers 
return Flynn to his old stand. According 
to “San Antonio,” there were prehistoric 
Nazis a-plenty inhabiting Southwest 
Texas of 1877, and Flynn is back in 
boots and saddle. ' 

Sex enters this modified Western with 
Alexis Smith, a New York actress who is 
touring the sage-brush circuit for reasons 
best known to the authors of the film. 
While Miss Smith is no great shakes as an 
actress, the young lady is much too at- 


tractive to justify even a 45-minute trek 


from Broadway. Accompanying her in 
stagecoach and stage fright are Florence 
Bates as Duenna and S. Z. Sakall as 
her palpitating manager, both of whom 
supply a certain amount of contra- 
puntal comedy. The rest is million-dollar 
blood and thunder, glorified in Techni- 
color and, occasionally, brought down 
to earth with genuine excitement—wit- 
ness a minor gun battle staged, with 
historic presumption, within the hallowed 
walls of the Alamo. 

Paul Kelly and Victor Francen, the 
villains of the piece, are as tough an 
sinister a pair of rustlers as the West, or 
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| the Western, has ever uncovered. Even 
m, the rough-riding, trigger-tricky, and 
ever-loving Flynn comes off with all the 
honors—ineluding a blonde, and peace in 
his time. Very little acting is required, 
and very little is forthcoming. The action 
is fast and spurious and the scenery, as 
ysual in horse operas, takes care of itself. 
(San ANTONIO. Warner Brothers. Techni- 
color. Robert Buckner, producer. David 
Butler, director.) 


The corporal and the mayor’s daughter 


Cpl. Hargrove Sees Paree 
The GI Jonah who wrestled with gar- 
bage cans and the extracurricular chores 
of KP duty in “See Here, Private Har- 
al plays in much the same luck in a 
ted sequel called “What Next, Cor- 


poral Hargrove?” Although somewhat ° 


tentatively promoted in rank and very 
definitely L eaeeer to France, Robert 
Walker, as young Hargrove, is among 
friends, including Chill Wills as Ser- 
geant Crump and Keenan Wynn as the 
devious double-talking Mulvehill, 
who could sell a bridge across the Seine 
to a boy from Brooklyn. 
This time, instead of profiting from the 
ges of a ular book, Hard Luck 
grove is a figment of strictly Holly- 
wood contrivance. Although it is a little 
late in the peace for clowning about 
Franco-American relationships, Corporal 
Hargrove’s farcical sorties in and out of 
Paris, the guard house,~and trouble: in 
are more often amusing than 
ionable, and the Wynn-Walker 
combination is steadied by Jean Porter 
= % the daughter of a French mayor. 
ke Next, CorPoRAL rong tid 
Goldwyn-Mayer. George Haight, 
Producer. Richard Tliorne, director.) 

















THOSE ARE WILE LOOKING 
CARS ——SURE WISH f 
COULD AFFORD OME! 





**How’s that?” 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” . 


"I hadn't beard about st before. What's the story?” 


“It’s a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody. benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” . 


“Are you financing that way?” 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent's office.’ 


(ILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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_omy Keeping 343 
“8 Million Eggs 
Fresh with 







That's standard practice at the 
Indianapolis plant of the Mid- 
State Frozen Egg Corp., world's 
largest producers of powdered 
eggs. Here 14.4 million shell eggs 
are stored at 35 deg. F.; 1.5 mil- 
lion broken eggs are held at 32 
deg.; nearly .5 million are quick- 
frozen; and {8 million in powdered 
form are kept at 50—all at one 
time. 

Frick refrigerating, ice-making, 
and air conditioning equipment 
plays a vital part in thousands of 
plants throughout the Food Indus- 
tries. Also in YOUR plant? If not, 
let the nearest Frick Branch or 
Distributor help solve your cool- 


ing problems. 
Frick Co. 


WAYNESBORO DENNA 








Egg Storage and Freezer Rooms are Cooled 
with Frick Refrigeration 
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Coordination, Not a Merger | 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Behind the movement for a merg- 
er of the Navy and War Departments 
are three distinct pokes: 

1—There are those civilians who, 
over many years, have sincerely advo- 
cated merger of the departments as a 
means of more efficient defense and 
war activities. Much of this advocacy 
appeared before this war and, hence, 
before the acid test had displayed the 
ways in which our see 
forces are not properly co- 
ordinated. In general, this 
body of opinion rests on the 
assumption that in any ad- 
ministrative task one head is 
better than two. It assumes 
that unity is necessarily 
achieved when one Cabinet 
officer does the work of two. 

However, we have learned 
in business, government and 
in many other activities that 
efficiency depends on how much is 
loaded on a single chief. It must be 
remembered that human beings have 
human limitations. The late Justice 
Brandeis made the essential point in 
his philosophy that efficiency decreases 
when units of operation become too 
big for a single human head. An or- 
ganization can become bottom-heavy 
as well as top-heavy. Unity and coor- 
dination begin when a clear picture is 
drawn of what should be unified and 
what should be separated. 

2—A second group has been grow- 
ing ever since the pioneers of 30 years 
ago began to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of air power. The signal event in 
that history was the Billy Mitchell epi- 
sode. The strength of this group was 
enlarged in opposition to the conserva- 
tism of the brass hats—notably, it 
should be added, of the Army leaders. 
To get recognition, air-power advo- 
cates have long claimed a place in the 
Cabinet. That has been a stock man- 
ner of claiming recognition for many 
other things, such as welfare, educa- 


tion and health. In any event, a real . 


recognition of air power has come. The 
older services have embraced it, uti- 
lized it, developed it. 

38—The third group supporting the 
merger is the present Army command. 
The Army case is impaired by two 
facts. Its plan for a merger is imperfect. 
And its advocacy is weak, because it is 
so obviously opportunistic. It wants to 
exert pressure at the moment when it 
has the most power, when it is biggest 





and wpe ob yg For tien down to 
normal strength. e y ent 
sounds impatient, hurried, calicery. 
It makes a serious effort to unify essen- 
tial services look like a tommy-gun 
marriage. 

The whole discussion: should begin 
with an appraisal of what the war 
proved to be defective in our armed 
structure, Pearl Harbor highlighted a 
lack of correlation between 
diplomacy and armed force. 
Next, there was lack of co- 
ordination between civil pro- 
duction and the needs of the 
armed forces. To meet this, 
many departments must be 
reached into—War, Navy, ; 
Commerce, Labor and Inte- 
rior. Budgets need coordina- 
tion, but the Bureau of the 
Budget is the agency to pro- 
vide for that. 

Intelligence needs coordination, but 
that again ties into the State, the 
Justice and the Treasury Departments, 
as well as the Army and Navy. Scien- 


* tific research in part needs-unification 


and, in part, separation. The planning 
of material requirements and procure- 
ment must be systematized. These 
necessary correlations require not a 
merger, but the mobilization of re- 
sources in several departments. And 
such correlation would not be secured 
by a merger of two or of half a dozen 
of the present departments. This is 
enough to illustrate that what is 
needed is much bigger than mere 
merger. 


All of these correlations—with 
which, incidentally, the Navy agrees— 
can be achieved without disturbing 
the position of the Navy as a depart- 
ment. And in any reorganization the 
Navy’s distinct position in our national 
life must be respected and preserved. 
We are and have been since our 
beginning a maritime power. Our po- 
tential enemies are overseas. In that 
respect, we differ from Russia, France 

China. Command of the sea is an 
essential preliminary to the exercise of } 
our power anywhere on earth. That 
thesis of Admiral Mahan has_ been 
strengthened by this war. Our Navy is 
the greatest on earth. It is a strange 
proposition to suggest that its head be 
an Assistant Secretary in a department 
~ to be dominated by Army and Air 
‘orces. 
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Back from the AAF to the Studebaker job of 
apprentice tool maker he left in 1942, has come 


W. A. Smith, Jr. His proud father, W. A. Smith, . 


tool supervisor, and a veteran of 26 Studebaker 
years, is seen giving the young man a suggestion. 


They're "Mike" and "Bob" totheir fellow workers 
in the Studebaker plants. Mike Milavecz, a gauge 
t.ker, has 28 notable years at Studebaker to his 
crodit. His son, Bob, was a Navy Aviation 
Cxdet before returning to his Studebaker job. 


Meet the Townsleys ‘of South 
Bend—J. B. Townsley, the father, 
is 56. W. B. Townsley, the son, is 
2S. Their expert craftsmanship is 
the kind that puts extra miles of 
fine performance into every Stude- 
baker. You never have to pay 
any premium for this plus value. 


Unchanged 
in a changing world! 
Studebaker’ trustworthy 


Jather-and-son 


ARS vary in appearance with 

the years. Mechanical im- 

provements add new zest and con- 
venience to driving. 

But there’s one thing unchang- 
ing in the ever-changing automo- 
bile picture—and that’s the quality 
of Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son craftsmanship. 

Today, that trustworthy crafts- 
manship is one of the best reasons 
for buying a Studebaker, just as it 
was back in motoring’s goggle- 
and-duster days. 

Thanks to painstaking care in 
every detail of their manufacture, 
Studebaker cars stay singularly 
free from the need for frequent and 
costly repairs—and they continue 
to command excellent prices as 
used cars, long after they have left 


7 


crafismanship 


the hands of their original owners. 

For generations, the quality of 
Studebaker craftsmanship has 
been zealously maintained by 
responsible workmen who are 
friendly neighbors and solid citi- 
zens with their roots deep in South 
Bend’s history. 

Home-loving, home-owning 
family men themselves, these 
craftsmen have been encouraging 
their own sons, through the years, 
to join with them in building 
Studebaker cars to the very high- 
est standards of excellence. 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A, 


BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA'S HOMES 








Aleays Buy CHESTERFIELD 
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